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The Planning of Small Library 
Buildings 
Oscar Bluemner, Architect, Chicago 


One may, to a certain extent, draw a 
line between that part of the interior 
allotted to books and the librarian 
and that part which is entirely given 
to the use of the patrons. The former 
may be called the private, the latter, 
the public department. Thus the arch- 
itect will more distinctively formulate 
the structural ideas of his general plan; 
he will, furthermore, distinguish be- 
tween the delivery (or, better called, 
the exchange) room and the reading 
room, making up, together with a 
waiting and reception room or vesti- 
bule, the public space. Such strict dis- 
crimination aids the designer in con- 
ceiving a well-balanced plan as well as 
a suitable architectural treatment and 
proper decoration of the various parts 
of the interior. A double character re- 
sults from the twofold purpose which 
a modern public library serves, viz, 
the exchange of books which are 
taken home and the accommodation 
of readers. The one brings the library 
building nearer to a store and shop, 
the other to a club-house, and it is just 
this domestic and rather private nature 
which, intensified by moderate dimen- 
sions, clearly distinguishes the small 
public library from the pretentious 
and large one, in which the public 
character dominates. If this discrim- 
ination were more generally accepted 
by those who build our small libraries, 
and better understood by the architects 
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who design them, there would not be 
such frequent misuse of the vestibule, 
which too often is the weak point of 
the whole arrangement. The architect 
plans a large and fine vestibule, octag- 
onal, round, or square, with a dome- 
like ceiling, if possible, and a magnifi- 
cent staircase to the upper floor, where 
the audience hall is located. Separate 
doors lead to the various rooms of the 
library which radiate from it as in a 
portly residence, or even in a public 
building. The result is that all direct 
intercommunication between the differ- 
ent parts of the interior is made diffi- 
cult, the space wasted which the libra- 
rian sorely needs, his supervision of 
the rooms interfered with, and alto- 
gether the very reverse is obtained of 
what the plan should yield. Scoville 
Institute at Oak Park, III., may be cited 
as a warning to those who still indulge 
in lavishing their skill and fancy upon 
a grand, but useless vestibule. The 
patron who comes to the library to re- 
turn his book wants to lose no time, 
and should, therefore, reach the delivery 
room directly through an entrance hall 
which is broader than deep, and merely 
shuts off the draft and outside noise, 
having only one general entrance door, 
or double swinging doors into the inte- 
rior. The delivery room, then, may be 
large enough to afford ample seating 
opportunity for people waiting, and 
give easy access to the book and read- 
ing rooms, while at the same time 
making good by its generous dimen- 
sions and appropriate decoration for 
the dignity lost with the banished ves- 
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tibule. It may be well to divide off a 
separate waiting hall from the delivery 
room by means ofa partition and doors 
with clear (not opaque) glass. This 
arrangement, especially in the case 
of an adjacent children’s room, may 
effectually keep out from the libra- 
rian’s space and the reading room any 
disturbance arising from groups of 
children, without withdrawing them 
from the sight of the librarian. With 
such a well-controlled and spacious 
ante-room, that space of the delivery 
room which contains the exchange 
counter, the catalog, and perhaps a 
table for books returned, need barely 
be larger than Io by 15 feet. The de- 
livery room then, not a vestibule, will 
be the central point of the public part 
of a small library. Another serious 
question is, whether one main floor or 
two stories should be planned to con- 
tain all the rooms which the public 
constantly visits. The public library 
in a small town usually is its only intel- 
lectual center, and the tendency is to 
add rooms for children, for the exhibi- 
tion of pictures and other collections 
of pieces of art, and the requirements 
for such a building may become more 
complicated. There is no doubt it is 
necessary if only one librarian, with at 
most one assistant, can be afforded, 
that one main floor should contain all 
the rooms constantly frequented by 
the people, and these rooms should 
form one grand interior, with no solid 
walls and doors between them. The 
term room thus becomes rather par- 
adox, being divested of its very feature, 
the all-around separating walls, but I 
have used it hitherto simply for the 
sake of definiteness. Without anticipa- 
ting here further considerations which 
belong to the second part of our inves- 
tigation, I may yet consider the neces- 
sity of making use of an upper floor for 
the purposes of the library proper. The 
want of sufficient space on the main 
floor in a cramped locality, especially in 
the center of a town, often compels the 
architect to locate a children’s, or a 
reference and other rooms on a second 
floor, which, nevertheless, should be 
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under the constant supervision of the 
librarian. In this case a_ properly 
planned vestibule may well help the 
architect out of the difficulty. It should 
be entirely open toward the delivery 
and librarian’s space, and run through 
from the main floor to the ceiling of 
the second floor, and contain an open 
staircase which leads to a gallery run- 
ning along the walls of the vestibule in 
the second floor. This gallery then 
opens without doors into the upper 
rooms, which can be so arranged in 
height and depth that the librarian 
obtains a view into them from his desk. 


Public Libraries and Recreation* 
W. I. Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst college 


It was once remarked to me by a 
clergyman that he could preach best 
when he had something to preach 
against. If I ever had any success ina 
patriotic address it was in one in which 
I took as a text to preach against the 
famous words of the father ot lies, “All 
that a man hath will he give for his 
life.” 

Acting on the same principle, I have 
not far to go for a text today in what I 
would like to say about the public 
library. 

The current number of the North 
American review has an article on Pub- 
lic libraries and the community, written 
by the librarian of the Boston public 
library, which, while it is, on the whole, 
as might be expected from that source, 
an able and wisely conceived article, 
gives expression to one idea against 
which I wish to raise my voice in pro- 
test. The idea is one that often finds 
expression in these days, and is, after 
all, the chief stock in trade of those 
who oppose public libraries zm ‘oto; 
namely, that it is not right to maintain 
libraries at the public expense which 
are used largely to furnish entertain- 
ment and recreation rather than instruc- 
tion. 

I donot mean to charge the article in 
question with so strongly put and rad- 


*Remarks at the dedication of the Dickinson memo- 
rial library, Northfield, Mass., June 9, 1898. 
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ical a position as this. But as it is the 
most recent public expression of views 
of this sort, I take occasion by it to re- 
pudiate these views as being contrary 
to those held by the wise men who, in 
giving birth to our free library system 
also gave it its present character. The 
late Dr W. F. Poole, himself one of the 
chief fathers of modern librarianship, 
in his address as president of the Amer- 
ican library association in 1887 said: 
It was fortunate that the public library 
system started where it did, and under 
the supervision of the eminent men 
who constituted the first board of trus- 
tees of the Boston public library. 
Chief among these men was George 
Ticknor, and Dr Poole went on to show 
that the policy of the library was largely 
conceived by him and carried through 
against the opposition of Edward Ever- 
ett and others. 

Mr Ticknor’s idea of the library was 
that it should be made as free as possi- 
ble, and as attractive to all classes, es- 
pecially to those whose taste for read- 
ing was yet tobe formed. Mr Ticknor’s 
views were shared by Robert C. Win- 
throp, one of the largest-minded *men 
Massachusetts has produced, and that 
is saying a good deal. Mr Winthrop’s 
address at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the first building of the Bos- 
ton library, in 1855, remains as, perhaps, 
the best exposition of the free library 
idea. It seems to reach its culmination 
in his exclamation, This, then, is to be 
our intellectual and literary common! 
In the preceding paragraph he had 
spoken of the common, opposite which 
the building was to stand, in those 
terms of affection which are always to 
be expected of the true Bostonian when 
he speaks of Boston common. He 
characterized it as the playground of 
our children and pleasure-ground of us 
all. His idea of the library was thus 
conveyed by his comparison of the li- 
brary to the common. Speaking thus 
in a parable he spoke a language which 
all that have ears to hear can hear and 
understand. 

We hear much of the library as a 
part of the educational apparatus of the 
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town and the state. Yes, it is indeed 
that, but it is m ore and other than that. 
To my mind it should stand for culture 
rather than education in the narrow 
sense; and culture, it is now coming to 
be recognized, is to be had through rec- 
reation, as well as through tasks and 
through study. An article in the cur- 
rent Atlantic monthly takes the ground 
that all education up to high school 
age should consist of gymnastics, music, 
manual training, free-hand drawing, and 
language, mainly English, possibly a 
little French. This proposed New pro- 
gram in education, as the writer calls it, 
while it is too radical to meet accept- 
ance at present, is in a line with much 
of the thought of the day, which recog- 
nizes the cultural value of the zxsthetic 
and the pleasurable. 

There is nothing out of place in the 
comparing of the library to the school 
and the college, but its true mission is 
not to be so limited. Toa large extent 
it is to be compared, as an object of 
public care and expense, with the park, 
the modern common, where there are 
flower-beds, rare plants in conserva- 
tories, lakes with boats in summer and 
skating in winter, and music by excel- 
lent bands. Not very strictly useful, 
these things, but recognized everywhere 
as ministering to the real culture of the 
people. Let this library, then, be the 
place where you will come not merely 
to study and store your minds with so- 
called ‘‘useful” knowledge, but also 
often to have a good time; to refresh 
your minds and hearts with humor and 
poetry and fiction; let the boys find 
here wholesome books of adventure, 
and tales such asa boy likes; let the 
girls find the stories which delight them 
and give their fancy and imagination 
exercise; let the tired housewife find 
the novels which will transport her to 
an ideal realm of love and happiness; 
let the hard-worked man, instead of be- 
ing expected always to read “improv- 
ing” books of history or politics, choose 
that which shall give him relaxation of 
mind and nerve, perhaps the Innocents 
abroad or Josh Billings’ “Allminax,”’ or 
Samanthy at Saratoga. 
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Lest I be misunderstood let me say 
distinctly that I have no place in my 
conception of a public library for books 
that are debasing in their tendency. 
The modern school of fiction, more or 
less justly called French or Frenchy, 
which makes of love an unholy and 
selfish passion, which saps the founda- 
tions of all that is sacred in marriage 
and the home, let it be rigidly excluded. 
When I was a boy and ate an apple (not 
with knife and plate, but in the good 
old-fashioned way), if there were spots 
on the outside I could bite them out 
and spit them out of mymouth. They 
didn’t trouble me. But if I bit intothe 
apple and found it rotten inside, how- 
ever fair the exterior I threw it away, 
and generally enjoyed seeing how far I 
could throw it. God has given us a 
moral palate as true and unerring as 
that which loathes the rotten apple. 
All the advice that needs be given a boy 
or girl as to the moral quality of their 
reading is this: Don’t read that which 
you feel does you harm, which revolts 
the moral palate that we call conscience. 

Next to high thoughts and noble 
purposes, both of which may be in- 
spired by many books here, we need 
nothing as a people more than a deeper 
and broader humanity, more sympathy 
with our fellow men, quicker sensibil- 
ities, a more cheerful and robust life. 
Let us learn how to ve happily, cheer- 
fully, generously, and the details of life 
may largely be left to take care of 
themselves. For this training in true 
living we may owe more to Shakes- 
peare, to Thackeray, to Dickens, to 
George Eliot, to Scott, yes, to Mrs Oli- 
phant, and (I will say it), to E. P. Roe, 
than to writers on history or philoso- 
phy, politics or science. 

Then, however valuable to a commu- 
nity a schoolhouse or even a church 
might be, don’t let it appropriate to it- 
self the place which you need for a 
common. 


It is books which teach us to refine 
our pleasures when young, and to re- 
call them with satisfaction when old.— 
Leigh Hunt. 
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A. L. A. Organization 


A year ago there was much being 
said about the unwieldy size of the 
A. L. A., and several plans were pre- 
sented to remedy the defect. I heard 
of one, though I do not believe it was 
publicly discussed, which seemed to me 
to have much good sense in it. For 
some reason which I never heard given, 
all discussion of the subject ceased 
after the trip to Europe last summer; 
nevertheless, I should like to bring to 
notice at this time some of the points 
in the plan of which I speak, hoping 
that the matter will be taken up again 
at Lakewood. The first point was a 
suggestion to do away with the long 
list of committees; to reorganize in 
their places permanent sections, viz: 
a public library section, a college li- 
brary section, a state library section, 
etc., each section to elect its directing 
officer and secretary, and these officers 
to make up a council. The section 
secretaries could act as assistant sec- 
retaries to the general secretary, and 
by being in touch with a well-defined 
class, communication would be much 
facilitated, and great assistance could 
be given the general secretary. The 
council as at present organized is ab- 
solutely inactive, and I am sure most of 
the committees have no raison d’étre. 
How many of them report regularly, 
and if they do, what do the reports 
amount to? By centralizing interests, 
as is suggested in the section plan, the 
various lines of library work would be- 
come more strongly differentiated than 
they are now, and by becoming so dif- 
ferentiated, I believe each would be- 
come stronger; and by thus classifying 
the interests, pruning them as it were, it 
seems to me reasonable to suppose 
that each has a better chance of growth 
and expansion, and would not this 
benefit the whole library movement? 

It may be urged that sections are 
now the plan of the A. L.A. Noone 
will venture to assert that they are vital 
parts of the association as they can 
well be made. I hope there will be 
more said on this subject. 

: LIBRARIAN. 
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The Public Library for the Public 


The librarian of former times was al- 
most invariably a bookworm, and was 
often a student properly so called. The 
older librarians of the present day, and 
the librarians of the great libraries of 
our Cities, are also very commonly men 
of letters, men of learning, men who 
admire the student spirit and know how 
to appreciate it. The librarian of former 
days actually felt that the books of 
which he had charge were to be used, 
if they were used at all, chiefly, if not 
only, by persons who wished to make 
some careful and painstaking research, 
and the older librarians and the libra- 
rians of the greater libraries of today 
are also inclined to think that their li- 
braries are best used, or at least are 
used as fully as they need be, when 
they are visited by those who are en- 
gaged in original investigation on se- 
rious study of some sort. As an east- 
ern librarian has just written me, for 
example, of one of his colleagues, ‘his 
whole trend is scholarly rather than 
popular; he appreciates genuine con- 
tributions to art, science, and industry, 
but has little taste for the great class of 
books that the main body of readers 
care for.” This view of literature, libra- 
ries, and the use of books, and this spe- 
cial fondness for what may be called 
genuine contributions to art, science, 
and industry, are proper enough in 
their time and place; but it cannot be 
too often impressed upon the library 
world, and upon those who contribute 
to the support of libraries, and upon 
trustees and directors generally, that 
the thing that is of great consequence 
in the work of the free public library is 
not its product in the shape of books, 
which are the results of careful re- 
search, or of books which are contribu- 
tions to science, art, and industry; it is 
the work that the library does from day 
to day in stimulating the inquiring 
Spirit, in adding to the interest inthings, 
and in broadening the minds of the 
common people who form go per cent 
at least of the public library patrons. 
That is to say, the public library is 
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chiefly concerned not in the products 
of education, as shown in the finished 
book, but in the process of education as 
shown in the developing and training 
of the library user, of the general 
public. 

It is from this common-folks-educa- 
tion point of view that the advocate of 
the open-shelf system looks upon the 
question of library administration. A 
free public library is not a people’s 
post-graduate school, it is the people’s 
common school. 

The more I see and learn of free pub- 
lic libraries the more I am convinced 
that a public library can reach a high 
degree of efficiency in its work only 
when its books are accessible to all its 
patrons. The free public library should 
not be managed for the use of the spe- 
cial student, save in special cases, any 
more than is the free public school. 
That it should be solely or chiefly or 
primarily the students’ library, in any 
proper sense of the word, is as contrary 
to the spirit of the whole free public 
library movement as would be the mak- 
ing of the public schools an institution 
for the creation of Greek philologians. 
Every one engaged in educational work, 
and especially those thus engaged who 
are most thoroughly equipped for the 
work in a literary way, and are most in 
touch with the literary and scholarly 
spirit, should have his attention called 
again and again to the needs of the 
crowd, the mass, the common people, 
the general run, the 90 per cent who 
either have never been within a school- 
room or left it forever by the time they 
were thirteen years of age. And his at- 
tention should be again and again called 
to the fact that of the millions of chil- 
dren who are getting an education in 
this country today, not over five or six 
per cent at the outside, and perhaps 
even less than that, ever get into insti- 
tutions for higher learning. The few, 
of course, rule and must keep the lamp 
burning, but the many must have suffi- 
cient education to know how to walk 
by it if democracy is to endure. And 
the school for the many is and is to be, 
if the opinions of librarians are correct, 
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the free public library. But it cannot 
be a school for the many unless the 
many walk into it, and go among its 
books, handle them, and so doing come 
to know them and to love them and to 
use them, and to get wisdom from them. 
J.C. Dana. 


Co-operation Between the Schools 
and the Library in Providence 


Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 


As a still further contribution to the 
discussion in the columns of your May 
number of Coédperation between schools 
and libraries, I may be allowed to men- 
tion some points in our work in Provi- 
dence which may be of interest. 

This library is now in its twenty-first 
year, and its managers have had the 
satisfaction of seeing these codperative 
measures which were undertaken at the 
beginning, deepen and extend from year 
to year. But this isa kind of work which 
cannot be assumed as accomplished, 
once for all, and then relinquished. 
Not very many years are required to 
make an almost complete change in 
the membership of the teaching force, 
and the librarian is not wise who does 
not aim to guard against this constant 
tendency to drift “out of touch.” In 
our own community a routine like the 
following—which is now in progress— 
has been found effectual in keeping a 
hold on the interest and acquaintance 
of the teachers: 1) An address by the 
librarian before the general association 
of teachers of the whole state at cer- 
tain intervals; 2) A similar opportunity 
of addressing all of the public school 
teachers of the city at one of their 
quarterly meetings; 3) A familiar in- 
terview with the grammar school prin- 
cipals at one of their monthly meet- 
ings; 4) A series of personal visits to 
the various grammar schools for a fif- 
teen-minute address to all the pupils 
assembled in the school hall, and after- 
wards an opportunity of meeting famil- 
iarly all the teachers in the building. 
These interviews and visits are now in 

-progress. The farmer who cultivates 
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his field one year, and decides to omit 
doing so for the next few years, can as 
reasonably expect the best results as 
the librarian who secures the satisfac- 
tion of knowing the teachers and pupils 
of his community in one year and then 
desists. If, in addition to the above, 
there are other agencies for cultivating 
acquaintance with the teachers so much 
the better, as in the case of the Barnard 
club of Providence, an association of 
teachers, through whose courtesy the 
librarian has been elected to member- 
ship, thus greatly strengthening and 
deepening the acquaintance formed. 
Of course the ordinary measures of 
what may be called the routine order 
are not to be neglected withal—the 
issue of books on the special school 
cards, the purchase of special copies of 
books for such use, and the printing of 
lists of these books for distribution to 
the schools, and the sending of books 
on special subjects tothe schools. The 
monthly bulletin published by the li- 
brary, and supplied by the superintend- 
ent of schools to each grammar school 
building, not only contains a depart- 
ment especially for teachers and pupils, 
but studies the individual wants of dif- 
ferent schools, as in a list of books on 
photography (supplied because of the 
interest in the subject at one of the 
schools), or the general wants of the 
schools as a whole (asin the case of a list 
of “fresh and unhackneyed” subjects 
for school essays). This library, how- 
ever, is one which has hitherto been 
unable to put into operation its ideals 
and purposes in this field of codperative 
work on any adequate scale, owing to 
the embarrassments of the present li- 
brary quarters. The new building, into 
possession of which it will soon enter, 
might almost be described as a building 
definitely planned to facilitate such co- 
operation, and to this consummation of 
our hopes both the teachers and the li- 
brarian are looking forward with high 
anticipations. 
WILuiAM E, Foster. 
Providence public library. 
June 1, 1898. 
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Children, Schools and Libraries: 


A list, with abstracts, of some of the 
more important contributions to the 
subject. Compiled by Marion Dickin- 
son for the City Library, Springfield, 
Mass. 


1. Relations of Schools and Libraries in Gen- 


eral. 

Adams, Chas. F. Jr. Public Library and Pub- 
lic Schools. (Green, S. S. Libraries and 
Schools, p. 5. A:so Library Journal, 1:'347.) 
The teacher’s work in establishing in chil- 
dren a taste for good literature. 

A. L. A. Library Primer. Young People and 
the Schools. (Public Libraries, 1:81.) Spe- 
cial reading room; instruction in use of in- 
dexes; codperation of teachers. 

Bolton, Charles Knowles. Library Examina- 
tions in Schools. (Library Journal, 20: 122.) 
Instruction in use of the library; reference 
books; use of catalog; library examinations. 

Coe, Ellen M. Relation of Libraries to Pub- 
lic Schools. (Library Journal, 17:193.) Li- 
brary books a necessity in class-room work; 

’ why the public library is preferable to school 
libraries. 

Cole, George Watson. How Teachers Should 
Coéperate with Librarians. (Library Journal, 
20:115.) Encouraging the formation of a 
reading habit; elevation of the child’s taste; 
supplementary reading; books to aid the 
teacher; children’s classics sent to schools; 
class and reference work at library. 

Dana, J.C. Librariesand Teachers. (Library 
Journal, 21:133.) Review of work already 
accomplished in raising standard of child’s 
reading; need of experience based on care- 
ful observations, the teacher the best source 
of information. 

Dewey, Melvil. New Library Department of 
the National Educational Association. (Pub- 
lic Libraries, 1: 183.) The library an essential 
part of any complete educational system; 
necessity for the codperation of school and 
library. 

Eastman, Linda A. The Child, the School, 
and the Library. (Library Journal, 21: 134.) 
Instruction in the use of books; use of in- 
dexes; guides and books of reference; inci- 
dental advantages from this practice’, special 
lists; special assistant; careful oversight; 
abolishing age limit. 

Elgin, Ill, Coédperation Between Libraries and 
Schools. (Public Libraries, 3:153.) Plan for 
increasing the use of the library by school 
children. 

Foerste, Aug. F. Public Schooland the Public 
Library. (Library Journal, 22:341.) Public 
museum; district school library; boy’s cor- 
ner; topical library in high school; teacher’s 
shelf in library; topical selection of books. 

Folsom, Channing. How Can and Should the 
Library Assist the School? (Public Libraries, 
3:164.) Reports of Supt. of Schools at Dover, 
N. H., Haverhill, Mass., Pawtucket, R. L, 
Manchester, N. H., and Nashua, N. H. 
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Foster, William E. Plan of Systematic Train- 
ing in Reading at School. (Green, S. S. Li- 
braries and Schools, p. 119. Also Library 
Journal, 8:24.) Use of public library; school 
library; systematic supervision. 

Relation of the Libraries to the 

School System. (Green, S. S. Libraries and 

Schools, p. 89. Also Library Journal, 5:99.) 

Work of schools and libraries in developing 

and directing the child’s taste. 

The School and the Library: 
Their Mutual Relation. (Library Journal, 
4:319.) Effective codperation through mu- 
tual understanding, acquaintance and action; 
methods for awakening the pupil’s interest 
in books. 

Galbreath, Prof. Louis H. Books for Various 
Grades. (Public Libraries, 2:304.) Adapta- 
tion of books to the age and needs of the 
child; codperation of librarian, parent, and 
teacher. 

Green, Samuel S. Libraries as Educational 
Institutions. (Green, S. S. Libraries and 
Schools, p. 56.) Upon the use of children’s 
lists; the establishment of school libraries; 
and special exhibitions of valuable works. 
Same as Aids and Guides for Readers. 

meena ME Relation of the Public Library 
to the Public School. (Green, S. S. Libraries 
and Schools, p. 25. Also Library Journal, 
5: 235.) Methods for increasing the useful- 
ness of libraries to students of high and 
grammar schools. 

Report on Libraries and 
Schools. (Library Journal, 8:229.) Work 
accomplished by allowing books to be taken 
to schools; work done by use of books at the 
library. 

Harris, Hon, W. T. Function of the Library 
and the School in Education. (Library Jour- 
nal, 15:27.) School paves the way for self- 
education by means of library; systematic 
reading through school work; home reading; 
book lists; graded courses of reading; read- 
ing circles. 

James, Hannah P. Libraries in Relation to 
Schools. (Library Journal, 18:213.) Codp- 
eration with school authorities; special assist- 
ant for school work; annotated lists; special 
libraries sent to schools; reference use by 
pupils. 

Klink, Jane Seymour. Use of Libraries by 
School Children. (Public Libraries, 2:16.) 
The teacher the connecting link between 
child and library. 

Libraries and Schools. (Library Journal, 16: 
104.) Reports upon lending books to schools 
from Miss Hewins, Mr Utley, and Dr v inder- 
felt. 

Mackenzie, Supt. Muskegon schools. The 
Public School and the Public Library. (Pub- 
lic libraries, 2:423.) Criticism of effort to 
reach the child; work best done by teacher; 
need of further classification of books. 

Merington, Mary. Public Libraries and Pub- 
lic Schools. (Library Journal, 12:157.) Es- 
tablishment of reading rooms; graded cata- 
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logs; books sent to schools; fostering a love 
of good reading. 

Metcalf, R.C. The Public Library as an Aux- 
iliary to the Public Schools. (Green, S. S. 
Libraries and Schools, p. 74.) Cultivation of 
pupil’s taste through miscellaneous reading 
in schools. 

Reading in the Public Schools. 
(Library Journal, 4:343.) Use of note books; 
written weekly report; verbal criticism. Li- 
brary brought into intimate relation with 
school. 

Miller, Marie. Schools and Libraries. (Public 
Libraries, 1:89.) Advocating that the child 
be sent to the library rather than the library 
to the child; advantages gained thereby. 

Mountjoy, J.C. Schools and Libraries. (Pub- 
lic Libraries, 2:368.) How to provide means 
for starting a school library. 

National Educational Association. Codpera- 
tion Between Schools and Libraries. (Public 
Libraries 3: 154.) Reports from various states. 

Newton Free Library Report. How Public 
Libraries may Benefit Public Schools. (Li- 
brary Journal, 11:115.) Books upon subjects 
connected with the studies supplied to the 
scheols; visit to schools by librarian. See 
also article by Hannah P. James, Library 
Journal, 11: 224. 

Nichols, F. W. How to Induce School Read- 
ing. (Public Libraries,:2:9.) Methods for 
introducing literature into school work; di- 
rection of home reading. 

Parsons, John. The Library and the School. 
(Public Libraries, 1:313.) The importance 
of early training in the use of the library. 

Philadelphia Conference, 1897. Discussion of 
a Library Work. (Library Journal, 
22:156.) 

Sanders, Minerva A. Relation of the Public 
Library to the School. (Library Journal, 14: 
79.) Work begun with little children; graded 
and special lists; personal acquaintance of 
librarian with teachers and pupils; books 
sent to schools. 

Schriber, Mae E. Codperation Between Li- 
brarian and Teacher. (Public Libraries, 2: 
12.) The work of teacher and librarian in 
influencing the child’s reading. 

Sharp, Katharine L. Libraries in Secondary 
Schools. (Library Journal, 20:5.) Coédpera- 
tion between school and public libraries; free 
access toschool library; classification by sub- 
ject; assistance of pupils; reference work; 
bulletin board. 

Utley, H. M. Relation of the Public Library 
to the Public School. (Library Journal, 11: 
301.) Library books used in schools in con- 
nection with studies; pupils taught proper 
treatment of books; class work at the library. 

Young, Clement C. Public Library and Pub- 
lic School. (Library Journal, 21:140.) The 
province of the school in arousing pupil’s in- 
terest in books, guiding his choice, and in 
forming a correct reading habit; books sent 
by the library to the schools. 

Primer, The. Young People and the School. 
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(Public Libraries 1:81.) Plans for interesting 
young people in the library. 

2. The Guidance of Young Folks’ Reading. 

A. L. A., Seventh Session, 1893. Readin 
the Young. (Library Journal, 18:58.) 
cussion. 

Bean, M. A. Evil of Unlimited Freedom in 
the Use of Juvenile Fiction. (Library Jour- 
nal, 4:341.) Productive of inattention, want 
of application, distaste for study and unre- 
tentive memories. 

Books for Boys and Girls. (Library Journal, 
6:182.) Suggestions by S.S. Green, the Bos- 
ton Herald and N. Y. Tribune. 

Burgess, Theodore C. Means of Leading 
Boys from the Dime Novel to Better Litera- 
ture. (Library Journal, 21:144.) Influence 
and suggestion of older people; work of par- 
ents; work of teachers; school libraries; trav- 
eling libraries; pernicious influence of news- 


of 
is- 


apers. 
clambelain, Mellen. Public Library and Pub- 
lic School. (Library Journal, 5:299.) Train- 
ing of the pupil in critical analysis of books; 
why the-library should share in the work. 

Coe, Ellen M. What can be done to helpa 
boy to like good books after he has fallen 
into the “dime novel habit”? (Library Jour- 
nal, 20:118.) Acquaintance with boy; grad- 
ual substitution of better reading; bulletins 
of selected books. 

Cruden, F. M. and Miss C. A._Blanchard. 
Reading by School-children and College 
Students. (Library Journal, 13:89.) Reading 
aloud to scholars; interesting young children 
in books; inculcating a love otf good books; 
care in choice of pieces for declamation. 

Dana, John Cotton. Children’s Reading: What 
Some of the Teachers Say. (Library Journal, 
22:187.) Answers to list of questions by 
teachers of Denver, Col. 

Foster, W. E. Developing a Taste for Good 
Literature. (Library Journal, 22:245.) Limi- 
tation of school library; codperation of library 
and schoo]; intelligent guidance; training of 
pupils to exercise their own powers; litera- 
ture a source of pleasure, etc. 

Hewins, C Boys and Girls’ Reading. 
(Library Journal, 7:182.) Yearly report from 
libraries of various cities, 1882. 

Children’s Books. (Public Li- 
braries, 1:190.) A list of books found to.be 
what most children like. 

Higginson, T. W. Address. (Library Journal, 
4:357.) Sensational literature to be supplied 
moderately and wisely; good literature must 
be made interesting. 

Merington, Mary E. How may we make the 
guiding of pupils’ reading a part of the 
teacher’s work? (Library Journal, 20: 11g.) 
Awakening an interest in and love of knowl- 
edge; intelligent use of newspapers; super- 
vision of child’s reading. 

Resor, Mrs J. H. The Boy and the Book; or 
the Public Library a Necessity. (Public Li- 
braries, 2:282.) The influence of books upon 
the boy. 
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Russell, Prof. James E. Observations Upon 
Children's Reading. (Library Journal, 22: - 
194.) Amount read; improvement of quality; 
age of maximum reading; diversity of char- 
acter of books. 

Sawin, James M. Some Successful Methods 
of Developing Children’s Interest in Good 
Literature. (Library Journal, 20: 377.) Week- 
ly library hour; pupil's oral and written ac- 
count of reading; elevation of taste; newspa- 
per work for current events; Mr. Sawin’s 
methods. 

Stearns, Lutie E. Educational Force of Chil- 
dren’s Reading. (Public Libraries, 2:6.) On 
the formation of a wise reading habit; plea 
for cultivation of imagination. 

Stimson, Rev. H Boys and Books. (Li- 
brary Journal, 9:142. Also Congregational- 
ist, July 17, 1884.) Special work of history 
and English literature classes at the library. 

Thurston, E. P. How Can the Character of 
the Reading be Improved? (Library Jour- 
nal, 16:47.) Methods Used in Newton Free 
Library. Selection of books; annotated lists; 
suggestions; books sent to the schools; Sar- 

ent’s Reading for the Young. 

Wells, Mrs Kate Gannett. Responsibility of 
Parents in the Selection of Reading for the 
Young. (Library Journal, 4: 325.) 

3. Reports from Certain Special Libraries. 

Boston. Fiction at the Boston Public Library. 
(Library Journal, 6:204.) Article by Boston 
Herald upon work of librarian in directing 
child’s reading; criticism of class of fiction 
by Mr. Hubbard. 

Burdick, Esther E. Educational Work of the 
Jersey City Free Public Library. (Library 
Journal, 21: 359.) Small libraries for school 
and home reading; books used in connection 
with studies; work with the children at the 
library; reference work. 

Chicago Public Library. Public Library and 
Public Schools. Mr. Poole’s Report. (Li- 
brary Journal, 8:281.) Books sent to schools 
on demand; informal talks to high school 
scholars; Saturday classes at the library. 

Denver School Library. (Public Libraries, 
1:54.) Plan of carrying on the library. 

4. The Children’s Library, and Special Work 

with Children. 

Adams, Emma Louise. Methods of Children's 
Library Work as Determined bv the Needs 
of the Children. (Public Libraries, 2: 395.) 
Knowledge of child nature; personal aid; 
coéperation with teachers; abolition of age 
limit; children’s room; special library system; 
class work; librarian’s visits; reference work; 
choice of books, etc. 

American Library Association. Children’s Li- 
brary Methods as Determined by the Needs 
of Children. (Public Libraries, 2: 395.) Value 
of personal influence. 

Boston Public Library Report. 1895. Chil- 
dren and the Library. (Library Journal, 21:- 
368.) Importance of the children’s room; 
methods for making it attractive. 

Buffalo Public Library. Children’s Reading 
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Room. (Public’Libraries, 2:126.) Methods 
for making the room attractive. 

Clark, George T. The Child in the Public Li- 
brary. (Public Libraries, 1:312.) Establish- 
ing a separate department for children. 

Dousman, Mary E. Children’s Departments. 
(Library Journal, 21:406.) Special room for 
children; methods for making it attractive; 
results of experiment in Buffalo, Minneap- 
olis, and Denver. 

Eastman, Linda A. Library League of the 
Cleveland Public Library. (Public Libraries, 
2:268.) An explanation of the league and 
its purposes. 

Fairchild, Edwin Milton. Methods of Chil- 
dren’s Library Work as Determined by the 
Needs of the Children. (Library Journal, 
22:19.) Kinds of children’s libraries; ends 
to be gained; methods of gaining these ends; 
neighborhood libraries; home libraries; club 
traveling libraries; school and school travel- 
ing libraries; work of neighborhood libraries. 

Fletcher, William I. Public Libraries and the 
Young. (Public Libraries in U. S. 1:412.) 
Advocating abolishment of age restriction; 
—— supervision; choice of books; the li- 

rary coéperating with the school. 

Foster, W. E. Howto Use the Public Libra- 
ry. (Library Journal, 4:447.) Suggestions 
for the use of pupils. 

Hazeltine, Mary E. Magazine Day—An Ex- 
periment. Public Libraries, 1:51.) Instruc- 
tion of young people in the scope of each. 
magazine; also use of Poole’s Index. 

Hubbard, James M. How to Usea Public Li- 
brary. (Library Journal, 9:27.) Supervision 
of parents; volunteer aid on special subjects. 

Moore, Annie Carroll. Children’s Room. (Pub- 
lic Libraries, 2:125.) Methods for drawing” 
the children to the library. 

Plummer, M. W. Childwork at Pratt Insti- 
tute Library. (Public Libraries, 3:214.) Plan 
of interesting the children in nature; list of 
books relating to nature. 

The Work for Chil- 


dren in Free Libraries. (Library Journal, 
22:679.) Brief history of the children’s li- 
brary; free access to shelves; regulation of 
child’s reading; importance of work of as- 
sistant; suggestions for management; results; 
lectures and reading; bulletins. 

Pratt, Jessie A. The Library and the Chil- 
dren. (Public Libraries, 3:77.) Upon the 
value of the library in the child’s develop- 
ment; and the selection of juvenile literature. 

Sargent, A. L. Reference Work Among 
School Children. (Library Journal, 20: 121.) 
References in the catalogue; classified index; 
use of pictures. 

Warren, Irene. 
Books in a Normal School. 
ries, 3: 151.) 

5. School Libraries. 

Bishop, W. Warner. School Libraries and 
Public Libraries. (Public Libraries, 1:94.) 
The libraries contrasted and the field of 
each defined. 





Instruction in the Use of 
(Public Libra- 
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Cheener, W. H. Use and Abuse of School 
Libraries. (Public Libraries, 2: 349-51.) Giv- 
ing the conditions in some townships in Wis- 
consin. 

Comstock, Mary E. Library as an Educa- 
tional Factor. (Library Journal, 21: 147.) Im- 
provement in school readers; books for sup- 
plementary reading; small libraries placed 
in the schools; result of such an experiment. 

Doren, Electra C. School Libraries. (Library 
Journal, 22: 190.) Library lectures; questions 
sent to fae of schools of Dayton, O.; an- 
swers; libraries sent to schools; need for 
modification of course of study. 

English, M. Francis. Classification of School 
Libraries. (Public Libraries, 2:351.) Rec- 
ommending opportunity for examining and 
classifying books as a means for arousing a 
child’s interest. 

Green, Samuel S. Libraries and Schools. Re- 
sults of a New Experiment in Worcester, 
Mass. (Library Journal, 12:400.) Small li- 
braries placed in schools for aid in studies 
and for home reading; increase in use of 
public library. 

Hardy, George E. The School Library a Fac- 
tor in Education. (Library Journal, 14:343.) 
Pernicious literature; classification of chil- 
dren regarding the reading habit; work of 
school library; the selection and use of the 
same. 

“Van Sickle, J. H. Libraries in the School- 
room. (Library Journal, 21:152.) Selection 
of carefully graded libraries; results of ex- 
periment. 


6. Home Libraries. 


Birtwell, C. W. Home. Libraries. (Library 
Journal, 19:9.) Libraries for children of the 
poor; visitors; assistant; readers; records; 
benefits resulting. 

Cutler, Mary S. Home Libraries. (Library 
Journal, 21:60.) Small libraries for poor 
children; report of a new philanthropy; care- 
ful selection of books; introduction of some 
kindergarten features; see also Library Jour- 
nal, 21:24. 

Cutler, Mary S. Home Libraries. (Library 
Journal, 19:13.) Libraries placed in homes; 
circulation of framed pictures; child's need 
of aid. 


7. Sunday-school Libraries. 


Books for a Sunday-school Library. (Public 
Libraries, 3:49.) A plan to secure the books 
wanted and to prevent duplication in gifts. 

Brooks, Martha H. Sunday-school Libraries, 
(Library Journal, 4: 338.) Selection of books; 

utting best books into circulation; nature of 
ooks to be chosen. 

Green, Samuel S. Selecting of Books for 
Sunday-school Libraries and their Introduc- 
tion to Children. (Library Journal, 7: 250.) 
Methods used in a church in Worcester, 
Mass. 

Manny, Frank A. The Place of the Library 
in Educational Work. (Public Libraries, 


3:42.) Instruction of pupils in library meth- 
ods; Sabbath-school iteseiee. 

8. Fiction for Young People in Libraries. 

Adams, Charles Francis, Jr. Fiction in Pub- 
lic Libraries and Educational Catalogues. 
(Library Journal, 4:330.) Recommending 
carefully annotated catalogues of popular 
reading. 

Atkinson, Prof. Wm, P. Address. (Library 
Journal, 4:359.) Opposition to sensational 
literature. 

Chamberlain, Mellen. Address. (Library Jour- 
nal, 4:362.) Untruthfulness the source of 
the danger of sensational literature; stand- 
ards raised by personal influence. 

Dana, J. C. Fiction in Public Libraries. (Pub- 
lic Libraries, 3:212.) Only such novels as 
are true to human life as judged by people of 
good judgment and trained taste should find 
a place in a public library. 

Dall, Caroline H. Fiction in Public Libraries. 
(Library Journal, 6:158.) Plea for fiction for 
children; books that are undesirable. 

Green, S. S. Sensational Fiction in Public Li- 
braries. (Library Journal, 4:345.) Sensa- 
tional fiction to be used sparingly; plea for 
— fiction; methods for raising the stand- 
ard. 

Hill, F. P. Books of Fiction. (Public Libra- 
ries, 3:118.) Extract from a discussion of 
the quality of juvenile literature. 

Hubbard, James M. Are Public Libraries Pub- 
lic Blessings? (Library Journal, 14: 407. Also 
North American Review, September, 1889.) 
Criticism of the amount and quality of fiction 
issued to the young. See also answer to arti- 
cle by Max Cohen, Library Journal, 14: 400. 

Kite, William. Fiction in Public Libraries. 
(Library Journal, 1:273.) A plea for exclud- 
ing fiction from public libraries. 


9g. Miscellaneous. 


Carter, Hannah Johnson. Traveling Libraries 
of Illustrations. (Library Journal, 22:293.) 
—e of pictures through schools and 
clubs. 

Cheever, W. H. Use and Abuse of Township 
Libraries. (Public Libraries, 2: 349.) Reports 
of results of loaning the books to school dis- 
tricts. 

Dana, J. C. Libraries and Schools as Art 
Educators. (Library Journal, 21:150. Also 
Bookleaf, February, 1896.) Work done by 
the Public Library, Denver. Preservation 
and mounting of illustrations for examination 
and distribution. See also 19:341; also 22:90. 

Eastman, Linda A, Methods of Work for 
Children. Cleveland Library League. (Li- 
brary Journal, 22:686.) Children's libraries 
in or near schools; home libraries; Mr. Brett's 
remarks upon care of books; bulletin book- 
marks; purpose of the league. 

Tanner, Mary E. A Traveling Library of 
Pictures. (Public Libraries, 2:263.) Useful 
as a link between the foreign and the famil- 
iar. Photographs; the good idea drives out 
the bad. List of pictures recommended. 
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Specialization in Library Collections 


Specialization in Library Collections 

Henry F. Peterson, Oakland (Cal.) public 

library 

Specialization is becoming a very im- 
portant question, and is being discussed 
in library clubs throughout the country. 
Would it not be a good idea for each 
of our libraries to take a department 
and make a specialty of completing it 
as near as possible, or as near as the 
funds of the library will permit? not, 
though, to the detriment of supplying 
in a measure the other needed works. 
Then a medium of exchange could be 
arranged in order that one library might 
be of use to another. The result and 
great advantage would then be that we 
would have, generally speaking, one 
large combined Coast library, instead 
of so many small and incomplete insti- 
tutions, all carrying the same class of 
books upon the shelves. It would also 
be a great saving financially. It does 
seem such a wasteful expenditure of 
money for small libraries, with limited 
means, to be purchasing the same costly 
works, when, by this codperation and 
combination, there could be a more 
judicious expenditure, with benefit to 
all, provided a good medium of ex- 
change were inaugurated. 

The preservation of all printed ma- 
terial of a local nature in libraries is a 
question of great moment. To my 
mind, a public library cannot contain 
too many books or pamphlets. There 
should, in every library, be established 
a department as a repository of docu- 
ments and reports. Librarians should 
write to other librarians requesting cop- 
ies of all city reports, reports such as 
may be published from time to time 
upon municipal matters, for these are 
of permanent and practical value. 

Provision should be made for filing 
and indexing for reference and future 
use, all pamphlets, leaflets, and printed 
papers of local interest,and programs 
of public occasions, and other docu- 
ments and contributions to current his- 
tory of the city. It does not entail 
much time or trouble, and it may form 
the basis of a local historical collection. 
Those citizens having such programs 
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and documents should be requested to 
donate the same to the library, and the 
librarian should take especial pride and 
interest in the collection, and use his 
best endeavors to perpetuate it. 

On this question some historian has 
said that it is recognized that there 
should be in all countries libraries of 
two classes: Libraries of deposit and re- 
search, and libraries devoted to general 
reading and the circulation of books. 

Libraries of deposit should contain, 
if possible, almost every book printed. 
The most insignificant tract, the most 
trifling essay, a sermon, a newspaper, 
or a song, may afford an illustration of 
manners or opinions of the past, and 
throw a faithful, though feeble, light 
upon the pathway of the future histo- 
rian. In such libraries nothing should 
berejected. Those which on their pub- 
lication have attracted the least notice 
sometimes become the source of valu- 
ableand unexpected information. Noth- 
ing should be neglected; nothing is use- 
less to whoever wishes thoroughly to 
study a subject. But it is particularly 
for the biographer, for the historian, 
that it is necessary to preface the 
largest field of inquiry, to amass the 
greatest quantity of material. This is 
not only true as regards past times, but 
we ought to prepare materials for future 
students. Historical factswhichappear 
the least important, the most insignifi- 
cant anecdotes, registered in a pam- 
phlet or mentioned in a placard, may 
be connected in a later period in an un- 
foreseen manner with events which ac- 
quire great importance, or with men 
who are distinguished in history by 
their genius, and by their sudden eleva- 
tion. When we desire to trace the his- 
tory of those who have obtained it, the 
inquirer is often obliged to pursue his 
researches in their most humble begin- 
nings. Nothing is too unimportant for 
whoever wishes thoroughly to study the 
literary or scientific history of a coun- 
try, or for one who undertakes to trace 
the intellectual progress of eminent 
minds, or to inform himself in detail of 
the changes which have taken place in 
the institutions and manners of a nation, 
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One of the things which perhaps has 
not received sufficient attention and 
discussion during the past year is the 
proposition to change the number of 
members of the executive council of 
the A. L. A. and the method of their 
election. The resolution proposing 
this change was presented at the close 
of a session, without discussion, when 
comparatively few members were pres- 
ent. It was thought then that its ad- 
visability would be brought out by dis- 
cussion during the year. There has 
been no discussion of the matter since, 
so far as we are informed, and certainly 
nothing presented in print. An inquiry 
concerning certain other changes pro- 
posed is given elsewhere in these pages, 
and those interested are requested to 
give all consideration possible before 
the time of action on the question at 
Lakewood, so that whatever is done 
may be for the best interests of the A. 
L. A. and for the library cause in gen- 
eral. 


Ir is hoped that a large number of 
new members will be enrolled at the 
Lakewood meeting. Nothing will be 
of greater service to the libraries of the 
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country than a spread of membership 
in the A. L.A., thus carrying the li- 
brary spirit into ‘local communities and 
giving a helpful interest at home. No 
librarian can claim to be thoroughly 
alive to the importance of his work 
who does not try to interest others in 
the cause by devoting time and atten- 
tion to the library meetings. There 
are many people who would be deeply 
interested in the work and help in its 
advancement if they only knew what it 
was and that they would be welcome. 


One of the kind things which every 
library may do for the brave men who 
are facing death in the cause of human- 
ity in the inactivity of camp life as 
much as those who are in the ranks in 
actual service, is to collect from those 
who are ready to give packages of suit- 
able reading matter, and forward them 
to the camps inthe south. Collect at 
once popular magazines, tales of ad- 
venture, wholesome fiction, and popu- 
lar works of scientific investigation, and 
send them on at once without restric- 
tion or rules. We are told by-private 
correspondence of the care and almost 
reverence with which the little reading 
matter at hand is passed from one to 
another until worn beyond further use. 
Expensive material is not expected, as 
with the barest necessities to carry, 
the soldiers find the march almost be- 
yond their powers of endurance, and 
in the hurry and work of their move- 
ments it will not be possible to give 
proper care to such possessions. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the annual meet- 
ing of the library association of Aus- 
tralasia to be held in October, 1898, is 
received. If Admiral Dewey’s capture 
of the Philippine islands is a permanent 
thing, there might be propriety in send- 
ing a delegate from the A. L. A.! 


Tue Youth’s companion has begun a 
column headed New books worth read- 
ing. It will give brief reasons for 
choosing the books without giving re- 
views or criticisms. With the wide 
circulation which this very popular 
periodical has, the value of such a list 
will be far-reaching. 

















Editorial 


THE question of international postage 
between librarians is causing some lit- 
tle stir. There is hardly cause for some 
of the communications which have 
come to hand about the matter. 

It is in many cases the work of a 
small boy to seal and stamp the letters 
of the institution, and this same small 
boy does not bother himself as he 
should in doing this work any more 
than he does with many other things; 
it is not the small boy’s nature. Con- 
sequently the letter bound for Tokyo 
bears the same amount of postage that 
does one going to the next town. It is 
a small matter, and occurs on both sides 
of the water, and while no one insists 
it is a proper state of affairs, still it is 
too small a matter in the end to engage 
in a war of words about, and Pustic 
LiBRARIES must ask our English friends 
to bear with the failing till the race of 
small boys improves, and the American 
librarians to forbear to answer back the 
Iconoclast till he gets in a better tem- 
per. 

THE different plans of appraisal of 
works of fiction started by some of the 
larger libraries, notably in Springfield, 
Mass , and in Philadelphia, cannot but 
result in closer relations between the 
libraries where they are working, and 
thus result in a widening of library in- 
fluence. The plans are simple and ef- 
fective, and there is nothing to prevent 
some such plans being carried out ina 
large number of libraries, and particu- 
larly in the libraries having a large club 
patronage. It is anidea which, if prop- 
erly treated, will be of great personal 
benefit to librarians who are sometimes 
a little too hard worked to give the at- 
tention they would like to passing judg- 
ment on the large amount of fiction 
necessary to meet the demands of their 
patrons. We shall be glad to aid in 
this work in any way possible, and ask 
those who find helpful ways of doing 
any work to write PuBLic LIBRARIES 
about it, in order that others may bene- 
fit thereby. 


It is a matter to be deplored that the 
Library section of the N. E. A. has not 
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as yet enlisted enough teachers and 
school people in its plans to get a more 
correct view of the work that lies be- 
fore it into the minds of both teachers 
and librarians. In the petition for the 
admission of the section, which was pre- 
sented to the council of the N. E. A. 
at Buffalo, in 1896, the main reason 
for its formation was thus presented: 

In connection with these school li- 
braries a great many questions have 
arisen, and are constantlv arising, ques- 
tions not yet satisfactorily answered— 
as, for instance, in regard to the num- 
ber of books that should be included in 
them; the character of these books; the 
best reading for the young; the best 
reference books for the young; ques- 
tions of lending, of access, of manner 
of use, of influence, etc. These are all 
matters which intimately concern the 
teachers. They are matters that, ina 
different field, have been discussed by 
librarians in the annual conference of 
the American Library Association and 
in their library journals. Owing to the 
great demands on the librarians of pub- 
lic libraries in other directions, and 
owing to the peculiar nature of the 
questions which arise in regard to 
school libraries, it is not possible for 
professional librarians, as such, to dis- 
cuss, to propound, or to answer, as they 
should be answered, the questions in 
regard to school libraries already hinted 
at. 

No one should question the great 
work that lies before both public 
schools and public libraries, but neither, 
if attending to its own field, will have 
time or knowledge to bestow on the 
work of the other. There is a field for 
codperation, but its lines should be dis- 
tinctly marked, and the work therein 
recognized as coéperative. 

PuBLic LIBRARIES can only speak 
from the outside of these things which 
ought to occupy the attention of the 
members of this section, and if its work 
ever accomplishes much of benefit, it 
must be done principally by the school 
people. 
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Periodicals in Reference Work* 
Part II 
The Difficulties of Completing Sets of 
Periodicals 
Frederick Winthrop Faxon 


We have considered the great value 
to a library of periodicals properly 
made available for use. We now come 
to the methods of obtaining the sets 
needed. The second-hand market must 
be depended on almost entirely, and 
while we seldom see bargains in com- 
plete files, odd blocks of almost any set 
are common, and the low price is often 
too great a temptation to withstand. 

It would hardly seem necessary to 
speak of the advantage of complete 
sets over broken files if, in going about 
through the libraries of the country, I 
did not see so many cases where a por- 
tion here and a few volumes there had 
been bought by former librarian or 
trustee to be a constant source of irri- 
tation and regret to the present man- 
agement. 

If an imperfect set is bought, it will 
surely need to be completed at some 
future time as the library grows. The 
chances of completing a defective set 
are daily becoming less owing to the 
enormous and constantly increasing 
demands made upon the available ma- 
terial by our public and college libra- 
ries. No one not in constant touch 
with the market can safely purchase 
portions of a set. It is necessary to 
know which volumes to buy first —vol- 
umes without which no set, except the 
common ones, can be completed except 
by the merest chance, or by the pay- 
ment of a sum almost sufficient to pur- 
chase another set. These key volumes, 
around which a set may be built com- 
plete, are not always the first, as in Na- 
tion, Critic, or Cosmopolitan. They 
may be in the middle, as in Littell’s 
living age or New England historical 
and genealogical register. They may 
be at the very end, as in Archzlogia, 
Foreign quarterly review, Science, 
Hunt’s merchant’s magazine, and many 
others, both alive and dead. 


*Read at the Interstate Conference at Evanston, Feb. 
22, 1898. 
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It is sometimes argued that a set with 
a few volumes forever missing is better 
than a whole one at a much higher 
price. Undoubtedly this would be so 
were all the various volumes equally 
useful. But why are a few volumes so 
scarce as to be worth a third or half of 
the price of the whole set. It is not 
luck, or always a short edition. It often 
means that these volumes contained 
some especially valuable material which 
caused the edition to be literally worn 
out in use. If once in such demand it 
will continue, and therefore the call 
comes more often for missing volumes 
than for those in the library. Many 
people think the demand for a missing 
book makes a more lasting impression 
on the mind, and thatthe call is really an 
average one. Why, may we inquire, do 
nearly all the slightly imperfect sets of 
a given periodical lack the same vol- 
umes? A comparison of the catalogs 
of various libraries will show this. It 
is not luck. Consider the pecuniary 
side alone, and still the balance is in 
favor of the set bought all at once, and 
not in fragments. It costs more to buy 
at retail than by wholesale. A set 
made up by taking 10 volumes in ex- 
change from another library, buying 20 
more of.a dealer (either because they 
are so cheap, or to encourage your local 
bookman), and then watching auctions 
to fill the gap, finally succeeding by 
the purchase of the missing 10 and 10 
other duplicates of what vou already 
have. This planis almost always more 
expensive than the purchase of a set 
all at once—even if after infinite 
trouble you manage to exchange the 
10 duplicates with some fellow-sufferer. 

Librarians seldom consider their time 
of any money value when they thus try 
to turn bookseller. If they did the dif- 
ference in favor of full sets would be 
more marked. 

It seems to me that the librarian of 
today has more than enough to do in 
his work with the public—in increasing 
the usefulness of the books, in aiding 
the schools, the debating societies and 
literary clubs, and reaching out for new 
readers; devising new methods of work 
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better adapted to the local needs; doing 
_athousanc and one things which no 
one can do so well as he. He ought 
not to have the bother and worry of 
doing what can be better delegated to 
a specialist. He does not save any 
money by his attention to making up 
broken sets, and his time is worth more 
than money if he is a proper man for 
his position. 

The magazine field is an interesting 
one from its very perplexity It is al- 
ways showing new problems to one con- 
cerned in completing sets. To avoid 
the pitfalls which would be encountered 
by picking up sets in portions is easy. 
Sets can usually be bought in which all 
the volumes are present, especially if 
one plans for a purchase some time 
ahead, and is not in too great a hurry. 
Even in buying full files it is well to be 
sure there are no extra numbers or sup- 
plements necessary to make the series 
complete. For example, few would 
know of the supplement to Popular 
science monthly if it was not indexed 
by Poole. How many libraries now 
possess the no. 21 of this supplement? 
This was not indexed in Poole. 

It is well, therefore, when buying 
sets, either to consult several other 
copies in order to be sure you have all, 
or to take the advice of reliable per- 
sons who have already made such a 
comparison. The latter course has not 
been possible until recently, but now 
there are several sources where such in- 
formation can be obtained among the 
dealers in periodical sets. With all 
your sets completed from vol. 1 to the 
end, you may at last experience the 
pleasures of a rest after a task well 
done. Not so; it is just here that your 
trouble really begins. All before has 
been more or less of a task, and has 
taken patience and perseverance; now 
comes the exasperating, irritating strug- 
gle to ensure the perfection of each 
volume by a page by page collation. 

Some librarians say every volume 
bought should at once be collated. I 
think this not at all necessary with new 
books issued only as a whole, except in 
the case of art books, or those with 
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many plates. The public will quickly 
collate for you, and any reputable pub- 
lisher will rectify such mistakes as are 
found in his books, because from their 
very nature these prove the publishers 
at fault. With second-hand books, es- 
pecially periodicals for reference, colla- 
tion isabsolutely necessary. In the first 
place, periodicals issued at different 
times, and often carelessly bound, are 
seldom complete, and then some time 
might easily elapse before a reader 
found the mistake. 

Periodicals are much more likely to 
be defective and troublesome than any 
other books in a library. 

It is much easier for a periodical to 
be defective thancomplete; let me name 
a few reasons why: 

The overworked exchange editor 
snips out a paragraph, the office boy 
removes the mangled remains from the 
waste basket and sells them. Thus 
Critic, Nation, and Publishers’ weekly 
are most often defective. 

The thrifty housewife decorates her 
chamber or sewing room with the en- 
gravings and frontispieces, then sells 
the text for old paper. The paper man 
saves magazines out to sell to the book 
dealer. 

How many suites must be adorned 
with Eclectic magazine pictures—judg- 
ing from the supply of “ plateless” cop- 
ies on the market. 

The miserly publisher cannot afford 
to send out title and index with last 
number of a volume. He will send it 
if you request it, but you. don’t. It is 
the purchaser of the volume second- 
hand who asks it, and then, as Harper 
& Bros., say it is “out of stock and will 
not be reprinted.” If this title is shut 
in loose it soon gets lost, and the final 
result is the same. 

The careless reader soils the pages, 
or apparently has poured out his coffee 
to cool upon them. How else can 
these large, yellow stains be accounted 
for? 

The joyfully inartistic child colors the 
pictures in a most weird style, like the 
supplement to the Sunday newspaper. 

The village binder got at the set when 
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owned by the parson, and stripped off 
the last pages of text along with the 
advertisements, notes, or book criti- 
cisms. They were not missed until the 
student needed them. 

Such causes for defects might be 
multiplied indefinitely when we con- 
sider the use of fingers for paper cutters, 
close trimming of margins, bad print- 
ing, duplicate signatures, loose supple- 
ments, and all such chances. 

Therefore, collate sets at once, or 
arrange for collation, if possible, before 
delivery. It is hardly work a boy or 
girl can do correctly, for there are many 
puzzling things which need advanced 
study. There is a whole chapter of 
perversities that might be grouped 
under the head of ‘“‘magazines appar- 
ently defective, but really perfect,” and 
this class is the hardest of all for a col- 
lator to deal with. 

Some publishers think it a worthy 
scheme to end a volume sooner than 
usual, just to test their patrons’ powers 
of observation, or vary the monotony 
of a volume every six months. 

McClures’ magazine, vol. 7, has but 
five numbers, and some libraries have 
bound up November, 1897, at the end 
of vol. 7, and have thus unconsciously 
mislaid vol. 8, no. 1. 

The overworked editor breaks down 
and retires to the seashore for a time. 
His magazine only awakens from its 
trance on his return. 

Historical magazine, vol. 21, consists 
of January, February, and March, 1872; 
April, May, and June, 1873. Journal 
of speculative philosophy, vol. 22, is 
completed by January and April, 1888, 
September, 1892, and December, 1893. 

The name changes, and the character 
of the periodical, but the volume num- 
ber goes merrily on regardless. 

Where are Munsey’s magazine, 1-5? 
They are to be found as Munsey’s 
weekly, a cheap, humorous sheet of no 
value whatever to a library. 

Social economist, vol. 9, is followed 
by Gunton’s magazine, vol. 10. But, 
on the other hand, Outing did not be- 
gin as “Wheelman” as every librarian 
supposes. A second edition of a num- 
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ber sometimes gives us all the text in 
a different type, and in a less number 
of pages, thus causing an apparent gap 
when the next number is added for 
binding. 

Academy, London, 1: 29-30, when 
missing, do not show anything a 

An unrighteous desire to make ad- 
vertisers pay higher prices causes the 
ads to be paged in. They will then be 
bound up and stay forever, says the 
manager, but somehow they do not. 
Spectator, London, pages some ads, 
and does not page others. This amuses 
the binder and worries the librarian. 

she editor, planning on an elaborate 
contents, leaves plenty of room for it 
by beginning his volumes at page 7. 
He then concludes two pages of con- 
tents is all his volume will stand, and 
we hunt for pages 3 to 6 in vain. 

Plates called for to illustrate Dr Los- 
bilder’s article were not published, as 
the professor could not supply the draw- 
ings intime. A little flyer on the cover 
states this and is soon lost, but the ar- 
ticle referring to the plates is always in 
evidence. 

Portrait and sketch of Gov. Blank 
causes us a long struggle, but we finally 
discover it was but a pen portrait. 

This isa sample of the Democratic 
review abbreviated very aptly in Poole 
as the ‘‘Dem.” review, which it surely is 
bibliographically. A prize ought to be 
given anyone who can show us vol. 39. 

Some editions, conscience smitten, 
decide that certain volumes are not 
worthy of an index and title page, and 
sopublishnone. For example, Science, 
vols. 18, 21, 22, 23, and Our day, since 
published in Chicago. 

Such are but a few of the perplexi- 
ties the collator must encounter; each 
magazine is a law unto itself. Tech- 
nical and foreign pericdicals are even 
more exasperating than our popular 
ones, and the collator of transactions 
and publications of learned societies is 
fortunate if he or she works in a library 
where still hang Silence-in-this-room 
signs; or expression in words of his or 
her thoughts might lead to instant dis- 
missal. 
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Fiction Appraisal 


The public library of Springfield, 
Mass., has adopted the following plan 
to secure the help of some of its readers 
in determining the class and quality of 
its novels. 

A block of alternate printed and 
blank sheets, with a narrow carbon pa- 
per between, is kept at the desk where 
the books.are given out. The spaces 
on the printed sheet are filled in, and 
it given out with a novel. In this way 
the judgment of a large number of peo- 
ple on various books is received. The 
plan of the printed sheet is given below. 
The carbon paper preserves on the 
blank sheet the record of the book as 
it is filled in before being given out. 


The City Library Association, Springfield, 
Mass. The Library. 





FICTION—Adult and Juvenile—Appraisal. 
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Underscore your conclusions. 





Recommended. Not recommended because 


Suited to readers under 12? 12to18? Adults? 
Boy’s story? Girl’s story? Historical? What 
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.......Problem novel? 
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What period?............... 
Good description of modern life? Where? 
Cheering? Depressing? Wholesome? Ex- 
citing? Tame? Humorous? Good English? 


Poor English? Strong? Weak? Silly? Un- 
duly sentimental]? Pernicious? 
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Duplicate Clearing House 


The A. L. A. committee reported at 
Philadelphia as to a national clearing 
house for library duplicates, and many 
were disappointed at what was re- 
ported. The expense of transportation 
may make it undesirable to send the 
ordinary duplicates all to a central 
point, and indicates the advantages of 
a duplicate clearing house in connec- 
tion with each state library, these clear- 
ing houses in turn sending to Washing- 
ton books that should be placed with 
regard to the whole country rather than 
to an individual state. The difficulties 
with the state system are two. First, 
that so few of the state libraries have 
either men or means to do any proper 
work, and I regret to say that so few 
state librarians have a creditable inter- 
est beyond drawing their salaries (which 
are usually disgracefully low). Some- 
thing seems to be gained year by year, 
as here and there state librarians are 
appointed who really take an interest 
in their work and try to make it prac- 
tically valuable to the commonwealth. 
With satisfactory librarians and proper 
financial support, the only objection to 
that plan would be the multiplication of 
agencies and an increase in the cost of 
a satisfactory administration, against 
which is the saving in transportation 
on the bulk of books which would be 
sent smaller distances, and the ad- 
vantage of keeping the benefits of 
exchange within the same state. Of 
course these clearing houses could and 
should introduce a system of exchange 
with each other in some cases, though 
probably this work could be done a 
great deal better at Washington. 

The difficulty at Washington is to 
find officeholders who are willing to 
take on the extra labor simply for the 
public good. We shall never have a 
satisfactory adjustment of the duplicate 
question till there is, in connection with 
the national library, a thoroughly or- 
ganized department, having expert 
knowledge as to what is needed, and 
commendable zeal in meeting those 
wants. We have discussed this matter 
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for over 20 years, and I am clear that 
the serious difficulties connected with 
duplicates can be satisfactorily man- 
aged only when we get our central du- 
plicate department for the entire coun- 
try, which probably will do its best 
work by having a representative library 
in each state, preferably the state l1- 
brary itself if properly managed, to act 
as branches in the beneficent work. 
We simply must not give up the only 
practicable plan because some people 
are lazy or indiffefent or selfish, and so 
put obstacles in the way. If these 
good friends will point out any other 
practicable way of making the books 
as useful, we should of course heed 
their objections. Till then they ought 
to let those help who will, rather than 
hinder those willing to give their time 
and labor to this important work. 

As bearing on this I quote from my 
testimony before the joint committee 
of Congress: 

You have ona rented floor over the 
postoffice in your city a public docu- 
ment division which is doing admirable 
work in distributing to the libraries of 
the country government publications. 
It has on hand some 30,000v., I think. 
It is collecting from libraries and other 
owners United States publications which 
they no longer require, classifying and 
shelving them so as to supply to other 
libraries books greatly needed to com- 
plete sets and meet real wants. This 
work is naturally a part of the national 
library. You have empty shelves that 
will hold all the books, and rooms for 
the small staff employed, and you 
would bring together the work that 
belongs together. Besides the govern- 
ment publications, there will be received 
great quantities of books as gifts, many 
of which will duplicate those already 
in your collection. 

The national library should have full 
power to place. these extra volumes 
where they will do most good to the 
country, exchanging some, giving oth- 
ers to small libraries, and when they 
get books so much worn or so com- 
monly duplicated as not to be worth 
further preservation, sending them to 
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the paper mill. This is a function which 
it is very dangerous to trust to any but 
the most skillful, for they will send to 
the mill today, under the guise of trash, 
books that next year or in the next 
generation will be eagerly sought and 
highly valued. It ought to be known 
to every library, and to every private 
book owner, that he may send by cheap 
freight to the National library any liter- 
ary material, with the assurance that 
under its skillful management it will 
be sure to accomplish the maximum 
amount of good, and that nothiny of 
value will be wasted. Much of this 
work could be done, as we are doing it 
in New York, by the State library, but 
there is a very large field that is na- 
tional rather than local in its scope, and 
there are many who will give their 
books to the finest library in the world 
as a matter of sentiment or national 
pride when they would not give to their 
small and modest local library. 
ME-LviL Dewey. 

At the Atlantic City meeting of the 
New Jersey library association, a com- 
mittee was appointed to publish and dis- 
tribute throughout New Jersey, where 
libraries are not in existence, the laws 
relating to the formation and support 
of libraries, the statistics in relation to 
the number of libraries in the state, the 
number of towns without libraries, and 
such other matters as would be of in- 
terest in stimulating the growth and 
increase of the number of free public 
libraries, and to encourage their estab- 
lishment under municipal control. 

The committee has issued a circular 
letter calling for contributions to assist 
in carrying onthe work. The treasurer 
is Miss C. G. Lambert, public library, 
Passaic, N. J., who will receipt for all 
money received. 

A graduate of a library school, with 
some experience in a college library, 
desires a position either as cataloger in 
a large, or librarian of a small, library. 
Would undertake the organization of 
small new libraries. Address M. H, 
care of PusLic LIBRARIES. 
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Tour of the Traveling Librarians 

After the busy week of sightseeing 
in London and Paris which followed 
the visit to Oxford, all were glad that 
the city of Cambridge was the objec- 
tive point of the next move. It was a 
party tired in body and mind, and al- 
most ready to say enough, thit gath- 
ered at the Waterloo station on Satur- 
day morning, July 31. But there had 
been much scattering of the clan dur- 
ing the previous week, so that there 
was a little novelty in the association 
again in the narrow compartments of 
the railway cars as they flew through 
the green fields toward Cambridge. 
There were experiences to exchange, 
comparisons to make on the different 
routes taken in the previous week, and 
so by the time the end of the journey 
was reached, everyone was in a better 
mood to appreciate the beauties and 
pleasures that lay before them. 

The party met here the one really 
poor hotel which fell to their lot in their 
travels. The accommodations were of 
the most meager and the service was 
execrable. Dr Brown, of Boston, ex- 
pressed the sentiments of all the party 
in the following lines: 

The Bull at Cambridge is a very dan- 
gerous animal, and is to be carefully 
avoided by all timorous travelers; its 
poor feed gives it a very lean and hun- 
gry aspect; its nature 1s morose and 
irascible, and the red rags which the 
Americans flaunt in his face drive him 
nearly crazy. Beware The Bull! 

Aside from the momentary discom- 
fort of the stay at The Bull, the visit to 
Cambridge stands out in the minds of 
most of the travelers as par excellence 
inallthetour. The environment of the 
town is beautiful, situated as it is on 
the banks of the beautiful Cam river, 
surrounded by typical English fields 
and dales. The ancient and dignified 
collection of colleges and chapels while 
bearing all the charming flavor of an- 
tiquity, are free from the somberness 
and weight which seemed to pervade 
Oxford. There were no iron bars, sun- 
shine penetrated all the “quads,” color 
and brightness were everywhere. The 
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people of the colleges were of the pres- 
ent, and while the specialists were in- 
terested in their particular lines, they 
were no less so in the affairs of the day 
and particularly in the work and ambi- 
tions of the American people. 

The plans and rules of college life in 
England are very different from those 
in our country, and we were much in- 
terested in the explanations of them. 
The colleges are, in government and 
finances, independent of each other, ex- 
cept as all are under the oversight of the 
university. The university professors 
are usually devoted to the law, divinity, 
or medical schools, or to. some special 
course of university lectures; but the 
teaching of the undergraduates is car- 
ried on by the Fellows attached to each 
college and the tutors, while the final 
examinations for a degree are held un- 
der the supervision of the university. 
Some colleges are better endowed than 
others, though existing side by side, 
and some have more clerical gifts within 
their power, and also more scholarships. 
In Cambridge, as in Oxford, the col- 
leges differin sizeof buildings and num- 
ber of students, some having only 70 or 
80, while others, like St. John’s and 
Trinity, have 300 and 690 respectively. 

In each college the oversight of, stu- 
dents is quite particular along certain 
lines, far more so than at any college 
in our country. Each college has high 
walls around its gardens, and with spe- 
cial protection against climbing; and, 
as the windows of rooms on the ground 
floor looking out upon the street are oc- 
cupied for other purposes than as dor- 
mitories, no egress is possible except 
through the huge doorway or gate, 
which is shut at a stated hour every 
evening. No one can pass this gate 
after that hour except by the knowl- 
edge of the porter, who lives adjoining, 
and must report the student to the 
proper college officer.. As the student 
must be present at morning chapel, and 
to reach it must pass this gate, though 
he may remain out all night, his ab- 
sence will thus be known by the porter, 
and reported. This supervision, which 
would be amazing to many an Amer- 
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ican student, has been so long main- 
tained that it is here recorded as a mat- 
ter of course, and students having vis- 
itors are expected to see that they 
leave the college before the hour of 
gate-shutting, which is never late. 

The arrangements for meals are also 
peculiar, and have some advantages, 
while they lose the pleasant relations of 
student club life, as in our own land. 
Each student’s breakfast, so far as the 
meat and bread are concerned, is sent 
him at a certain hour from the college 
kitchen. He has his own butter, and 
makes his own tea (few drink coffee); 
but in the early evening dinner is pro- 
vided for all together in the hall, where 
also the Fellows and tutor eat at tables 
on adais. Each college has its hall, 
generally hung with the portraits of 
benefactors and distinguished grad- 
uates, and the windows of stained glass 
adorned with suggestive characters, or 
the coats-of-arms of the college and 
founder. The seats are usually long 
benches, and chairs are rarely, if ever, 
provided. These halls are generally 
quite beautiful, and that at Trinity, 
Cambridge, is very handsome. The 
head of the college, variously called 
president, master, warden or rector, oc- 
cupies a residence forming part of the 
college buildings, while the other mar- 
ried professors, or Fellows, may live at 
a distance. Services are rarely held in 
the college chapel on Sunday, the stu- 
dent being left free to attend services 
at the University church, which is in the 
heart of the town. 

The librarians of the various col- 
leges were untiring in showing their 
precious treasures in the way of manu- 
scripts, early prints and illuminated 
books. The library of Corpus Christi 
was particularly rich in its valuable mss. 
We gazed with reverendaweon Becket’s 
psalter, autograph letters from men 
high on church calendar and the roll 
of world’s fame; an old Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle from invasion of Julius Cesar 
to 1070; the four gospels in Latin; the 
version of St Jerome written before the 
end of the fifth century, and sent by 


Gregory the Great to Augustine, first 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

At St John’s library we were de- 
lighted with the beautiful old carved 
wood bookcases, with the little recess 
in the end of each case where is placed 
a class catalog made in 1650, plainly 
written and in good preservation. A 
beautiful collection of early English 
books is also here. 

Trinity library has perhaps the most 
interesting collections. The building 
was designed and built by Christopher 
Wren in 1660, and with its high win- 
dows is a light, airy place. There isa 
large collection of ancient pottery, 
which was found in the yard; a fine col- 
lection of Greek and Roman coin; orig- 
inal manuscripts by Bacon, Milton and 
Thackeray. An outline of Paradise 
lost, written five years before the poem 
was printed, shows the intention of 
modeling its form after a Greek tragedy 
in five acts. ‘Through that long walk 
of limes we went” and faced the win- 
dows of Hallam’s room overlooking 
the green. The Queen has apartments 
in Trinity hall opening out on the large 
quad, though they are not occupied; 
but the master showed with pride the 
golden tablet on wall which confirms 
the fact that Her Gracious Majesty and 
the Prince Consort were there at one 
time. At Magdalen library we saw the 
original diary written by Samuel Pepys, 
and his library, which was a gift to this 
library. But time is too short to tell 
of all the wonderful things. 

The very interesting account of these 
collections, given in an earlier number 
of Pustic Lisraries by Mr Pink of 
the Free public library of Cambridge, 
was somewhat a preparation, but the 
large number of them was a delight 
and wonder. The Free public library, 
by the way, visited on Saturday even- 
ing, seemed more like the libraries at 
home than any of the institutions we 
visited. A changing crowd stood in 
line for nearly three hours, in spite of 
the fact that they were waited on at the 
rate of one a minute. We had to re- 
vise our opinion of the superiority of 
our charging systems, with the fact be- 
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fore us that notwithstanding the ledger 
system they used, the people were 
served quickly. We found several la- 
bor-saving devices and conveniences in 
this library which seemed to be a little 
ahead of the average library we visited. 
Their bulletins, printed matter, reports 
and the like, were extremelygood. One 
of the finest eollections of Shakespeari- 
ana in the country is in this building. 
The socjal side of our visit, while not 
of the kind to tire, was full of the 
graceful kindness and generous wel- 
come which leaves a warm glow in the 
hearts of guests. Invitations to dinner 
in some of the noted halls, to garden 
teas, and to informal visits to the de- 
lightful homes are pleasures the mem- 
ories of which delight us yet. On 
Sunday a number enjoyed the services 
in the different churches and chapels, 
others drifted for miles down the Cam 
river amid the most beautiful landscape 
imaginable, and others walked through 
the beautiful groves surrounding the 
colleges. In the afternoon a garden 
party was given by the Mayor, Horace 
Darwin and his charming wife, The 
cordiality and the graceful hospitality 
of Mrand Mrs Darwinand their friends 
who assisted them quite won the hearts 
of every visitor, and an Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance treaty would have received 
the hearty support then and there of 
every traveler who reluctantly said 
good-bye to these charming people. 


Loan System 
Virginia Dodge, Cedar Rapids (Ia.) public 
library 


In taking up the loan system there 
are two sides to consider: First, we 
place the public for whose use the libra- 
ry is designed; and, second, the library. 
The two come into direct contact over 
the loan desk, and the usefulness and 
power of the library in the community 
depends largely upon the intelligence 
and ability of the person who gives 
that public what it wants, both in books 
and information. 

Since so much depends upon this 
position, due attention should be given 
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to the qualifications of the attendant 
who is placed at the loan desk, and it 
is suggested that the old-time habit of 
putting apprentices in this important 
position be done away with to the better 
serving of the public. Some of the qual- 
ifications of such an attendant are, tact, 
which must be inborn and ever after- 
wards cultivated; courtesy, which, if not 
inborn, must be permanently acquired; 
good memory, self-composure, prompt- 
ness and accuracy, systematic habits, 
wide knowledge of books and authors, 
a knowledge also of spoken languages, 
and above all, an unfailing enthusiasm; 
for philosophers tell us that under 
stress of enthusiasm one can accom- 
plish tasks otherwise impossible, then 
with unlimited resources the attendant 
may palm off really good books on 
borrowers. If, being endowed with 
these requirements, a person is raised 
to the dignity of an attendant in charge 
of the loan desk, let him not be puffed 
up with unseemly pride, but let him 
studiously avoid anything that re- 
sembles patronizing manners and dic- 
tatorial speech, and let him spare no 
trouble consistent with attention due 
to other borrowers, in giving informa- 
tion and assistance to anyone who may 
ask it. 

In considering the needs of the two 
parties concerned, we find the charac- 
teristic which appeals most strongly to 
the public is the speed with which a 
book may be received and delivered; 
also it must be remembered that the 
less part the borrower has in the oper- 
ation the better he likes the system; 
the library must ask of him only those 
facts absolutely necessary to fill his 
order, and he must be keep in ignorance 
of everything which might suggest red 
tape. 

Now, on the part of the library, it, 
being a business institution, must keep 
a record of its transactions. It should 
be able to tell whether the library is 
really of use to the community; in order 
to do this, it must be in possession 
of certain statistics. It must also know 
whether the best books are really called 
for; whether more people are reading 
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than at this time a year ago; what the 
prevailing taste of the community is; 
whether people are gradually accumu- 
lating private libraries at the expense 
of the public; whether everyone is get- 
ting an equal chance at the popular 
books; where is a book that people are 
calling for. It is the question to get 
these statistics at least cost of time 
and trouble to the public, and with 
least expenditure of labor and least 
risk of error on the part of the library. 
To this end many systems and devices 
have been formed. 

The two systems best known are the 
ledger and card system, the slip being 
only a rudimentary form of the card 
system and keeping but a temporary 
record. The ledger differs from the 
card system in keeping the entries ina 
book. It has these advantages over the 
card system: 

Entries cannot be lost or mislaid. 

Takes up less space than same in- 
formation in any other form. 

Handled rapidly. 

These are offset. by certain disad- 
vantages: 

Impossible to change the order of 
accounts to alphabetic or any other to 
get at certain facts. 

Pages when soiled cannot be re- 
placed. 

In course of time an active reader 
may have several library numbers 
which would tend to confusion. 

But one person can use the ledger 
at a time. 

The other well-known form, the card 
system, has an advantage over the 
ledger in admitting of any arrangement, 
or change of arrangement, at any time. 
This system is capable of so many 
modifications, that it is difficult to 
decide upon an arrangement which is 
most convenient, accurate, and eco- 
nomical. Before deciding upon a card 
system for a small public library, it is 
necessary to consider the general prin- 
ciples underlying the loan system. It 
must be remembered that “ more than 
most other questions of library man- 
agement the loan system must be 
adapted to the library, and there is no 
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royal method suited in all its details 
to every library alike.” But there are 
certain factors to be considered in each 
case, such as, the number of volumes 
in a library; the number of volumes 
allowed to each reader; the number of 
berrowers, whether personally known 
to the librarian; whether notices are to 
be sent in all cases to delinquents; the 
rapidity with which borrowers change 
residence; also methods of reaching 
and helping borrowers. And one im- 
portant step has been taken in this 
direction by the two-book system, that 
is, allowing the reader to take two 
books at a time, one other than fiction, 
the object being to encourage him in 
this way to read something besides 
fiction. This idea is worked out in 
many ways by many libraries; in one, 
there are two cards, one fiction and one 
non-fiction; in another, one card which 
is divided into fiction and non-fiction 
columns; in another, the distinction is 
made by stamping fiction entries in 
blue ink, non-fiction entries in red ink; 
in still another, the entries are not 
divided in any way, and it is claimed 
that the only difficulty is in an occa- 
sional carelessness at the receiving 
window in checking off the wrong 
card, but this does not occur often 
enough to make it serious. 

Then there are certain questions to 
be considered which are answered by 
the charging system. Those answered 
by the book card: 

Is a given book out? 

If out, who has it? 

When did he take it out? 

When is it to be sent for as overdue? 

Has the book ever been out? 

How many times and when has the 
book been out? 

By an arrangement according to date: 

How many and what books were is- 
sued on a given day? 

How many and what books are due 
on a given day? 

How many and what books of a given 
class are issued on a given day? 

How many and what books are now 
out charged to borrowers? 
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How many and what books are now 
at the bindery? 

Has a certain book been rebound, 
and when? 

What books have been discarded. 

By an account kept with borrower’s 
card: 

Has a given borrower a book charged 
to him? 

How many books are charged to him? 

What books are charged to him? 

How many persons have now books 
charged to them? 

Are these the persons who registered 
earliest or latest? 

How often has the borrower made 
use of the library? 

Has a borrower had a given book 
before? 

What has been the character of the 
borrower's reading? 

Is the borrower’s card still in force 
and used? 

Has this person aright to draw books? 

But it does not follow that that sys- 
tem which answers the most questions 
is the best, for it may be at expense 
and labor out of proportion to the 
value of information—a point each 
library must decide for itself, for the 
college library, free city library, and 
village differ widely as to patronage 
and resources. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that 
simplicity be made the keynote for a 
charging system for a small public 
library, for, in the words of Miss Plum- 
mer, “it implies speed, thus fulfilling 
the great demand of the public, and it 
insures greater accuracy, which is of 
importance to the library.” 


Among the helpful things done by the 
Chicago Normal School library is the 
preparation of special lists of books on 
various topics connected with the work 
of the teachers. These are printed for 
distribution among the students. The 
call numbers of the different Chicago 
libraries where the book may be had, as 
well as the numbers of the Normal 
School library, are also printed. Lists 
on American history and nature study 
have been printed recently. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 


The fifth annual commencement of 
the Drexel institute was held June 14, 
in the Auditorium of the institute. The 
exercises included an address on tech- 
nical education by the Rev Dr George 
Dana Boardman. The graduates of the 
Library school numbered 14. 


Illinois 


Graduates. 


Grace Osborne Edwards (A. B. Wel- 
lesley). Thesis: Library bulletins. Bib- 
liography: Reading list on history of 
Illinois, 1673-1861. 


Certificate* 


Degree of B. L. S. 


Louise Beerstecher Krause. Thesis: 
American publishers’ series. Bibliog- 
raphy: Reading list on library archi- 
tecture. 

Grace O. Edwards, B. L. S. ’98, has 
been appointed assistant cataloger at 
the library of the University of Illinois. 


Laura R. Gibbs will have charge of 
the loan desk next year. 


Pratt 


The work of the class during the 
third term consists largely of practical 
work in the several departments of the 
library. In addition to this, the stu- 
dents have visited a number of the 
libraries of New York and vicinity, the 
special methods of which are compared 
and discussed. In addition to these 
library visits, the class attended an 
auction sale at Bangs, obtained an idea 
of the booksellers’ point of view from 
visits to Charles Scribner’s Sons and 
G. E. Stechert’s, watched the processes 
of bookbinding during an afternoon 
spent at the establishment of Neumann 
Brothers, and, thanks to the courtesy of 
F. E. Hopkins, had the rare pleasure 
of a visit to the Marion press. 


The class graduates the full number, 
20, that entered in October. 


* Not eligible to degree because of change in entrance 
requirements at time of transfer of the school in 1897. 
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Susan A. Hutchinson, ’98, returned 
to the Blackstone memorial library at 
Branford, Conn., as assistant librarian, 
on May |. 

Elsie Adams, ’98, has been appointed 
librarian of the Polytechnic institute, 
Brooklyn, and will enter upon her du- 
ties September 15. 

Harriet B. Gooch, ’98, will be en- 
gaged during the summer at the library 
of Harvard university, in cataloging a 
collection of pamphlets. 

Flora R. Petrie, ’97, has given upa 
position as indexer at the New York 
Life insurance company to accept that 
of assistant at the Y. M. C. A. library, 
New York. 

Mrs Henry H. Hustis, formerly head 
cataloger of the Pratt institute free li- 
brary, has been engaged by the Warder 
library, Springfield, Ohio, to prepare 
their finding-list for printing. 

Louise G. Hinsdale, ’98, will be occu- 
pied during the summer in cataloging 
the library of Lakewood, N. J. 


The Danger in Implied Criticism 


One of the charter members of the 
A. L. A., widely known for active in- 
terest in good literature, recently sent 
a note to the publisher of a magazine 
of short stories, that the copy regularly 
received was not subscribed for, and as 
no one in the house read it that it might 
be discontinued. It was thought hardly 
fair to take the publication from the 
mails when no one was getting any ben- 
efit from it. We give the publishing 
company’s reply, omitting names, as a 
warning to librarians that they must 
make an explicit statement, when re- 
turning any publication, that in their 
judgment it is unequaled for literary 
merit. Possiblyaphysician’s certificate 
that the patient had been forbidden to 
read anything whatever would be ac- 
cepted by the publishers as a sufficient 
cause for declining to subscribe: 

“As to the literary merits of ———, 
we can only say that while we have 
found it possible to publish the cleanest 
and most fascinating story magazine 
in existence, it is not possible for us to 


endow people with an understanding: 
the Creator alone can do that. And in 
cases where he has seen fit to bestow 
venom instead of brains and the gan- 
grene of jealousy in place of intelli- 
gence, the ——-—— never finds a wel- 
come we are glad to say. 

In order that you may know what 
people of intelligence think of our 
publication, we inclose herewith copies 
of a few letters that tell their own story. 

Believe us with sincere sympathy,” 


Charging System Wanted 


Our charging system is the usual one 
in the New York circulating libraries. 
The reader’s number and date is marked 
in pencil on the colored book card. 
Notwithstanding care, errors will creep 
in, and a number instead of being on 
the card 1124 will read 2411 or 1214. 
In the course of the year every library 
has more or less books lost through 
this source. I am looking for some sort 
of mechanical device to obviate this 
difficulty. I have had in mind some 
such plan as this, but this has serious 
objections. I would have a series of 
numbers for a rubber stamp prepared, 
one after the other, on tapes of 500 or 
1000 each, and when a new reader is 
placed on the list, cut from this tape 
his corresponding number and glue it 
on hiscard. When he takes out a book 
use this for a stamp, and stamp the 
book card directly from the rubber 
stamp on the reader’s card, and date in 
the usual way. This plan would be 
easy, cheap, and mistakes would be 
impossible, but the reader’s cards 
would be very bulky to file, and the 
ink from the stamp-would mar the fly- 
leaves of the book. In short, it would 
be unclean and in the way. 

Some such plan would, I am sure, be 
adopted by all libraries using the reg-. 
ular card-charging system. I hope 
that this suggestion will set some wide- 
awake library economist to work, with 
the result of perfecting a very good 
system. Epwin WHITE GAILLIARD, 

Webster Free Library 
New York City. 
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American Library Association 
Local information 


The 20th annual conference of the 
American library association will be 
held at Lakewood, New York, on 
Chautauqua lake. The headquarters 
will be in the Hotel Waldmere. The 
sessions of the conference will be held 
in the hotel assembly hall. The officers 
and committees will have offices near 
the hall. 

Mail for visiting librarians should be 
addressed 





Lakewood, New York. 
Care American Library Association. 


Lakewood is five miles from James- 
town, a city of 25,000, with which it 
has convenient trolley, railway, and 
steamboat connections. Jamestown is 
the base of supplies for the lake resorts. 

Steam ferries ply many times hourly 
between Lakewood, the resorts on the 
opposite side of the lake, and Celoron, 
two miles below. 

The large steamers of the Red stack 
line make 24 runs daily up and down 
the lake (20 miles), stopping at Lake- 
wood oneach run. The round trip oc- 
cupies four hours. Steamboat tickets 
in coupon books will be sold by the 
steamboat company, 10 tickets for 
$1.50 or 20 for $2.50. Each coupon is 
good between any two points on the 
lake. 

Satisfactory livery stables are main- 
tained at Lakewood, where carriages, 
’bus, trap, or four-in-hand can be hired 

A fine boat livery is conducted, with 
a large fleet of St Lawrence skiffs for 
rent. Sailing craft and steam yachts 
of various sizes are also attached to 
this livery, and can -be secured for in- 
dividual use or for a party, with an-ex- 
perienced sailor or crew in charge. 

During the summer the lake roads 
offer delightful bicycle rides. Infor- 
mation in full can be obtained of the 
bureau at the Waldmere regarding cy- 
cling routes, and the local consul of 
the League of American wheelmen 
will supply guides for cycling parties. 
First-class wheels in good condition 
will be for rental at the headquarters, 
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the rates being 25 cents.an hour, $1.50 
a day, $4 for the week. 

Golf players will doubtless be inter- 
ested in learning that links are laid out 
at Lakewood, where they can enjoy the 
popular game to their hearts’ content 

The management of Chautauqua 
offers the librarians free admission to 
the assembly grounds from July 4 to 
11. On Library day librarians will be 
transported to Chautauqua and return 
without charge. 

One of the most interesting and 
features of the association 
week at Lakewood will be the large ex- 
hibition that various publishers and 
dealers in library supplies have arranged 
for the week of the meetings. The 
value of such an exhibition and the in- 
terest which every librarian will take in 
it, are sure to make it one of the chief 
centers of attraction at the conference. 


Entertainment 


Some change has been made in the 
entertainment program, which is now as 
follows: 

Monday evening, July 4, there will 
be an informal reception at the Wald- 
mere, Lakewood, to be followed by a 
display of fireworks over the waters of 
the lake. The day of Monday will be 
left open for greetings and individual 
visits to points of interest. 

Tuesday evening, July 5, a boat ride 
will be given over the lower portion of 
the lake, visiting Celoron for a theater 
party at the famous garden theater. II- 
luminations will be a feature. 

Wednesday evening, July 6, at 7 
o'clock, Mr and Mrs William H. Proud- 
fit will entertain the association at a 
garden party-on their spacious grounds 
at Shadyside, adjoining Lakewood. 
This will be the principal social feature - 
of conference week. 

Thursday, July 7, will be Library day 
at the Chautauqua assembly. On this 
day the sessions of the conference will 
be held on the assembly grounds. 

Late Friday afternoon a trolley ride 
will be given over the city and subur- 
ban lines of the Jamestown street rail- 
way system. 
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Library Meetings 


Connecticut The meeting of the Li- 
brary association in Bristol on June 7, 
at the public library, was of unusual in- 
terest because the topics discussed were 
all closely related. 

The session was opened by a very 
interesting and timely address by the 
Hon. E. Peck of Bristol on The legiti- 
mate aspirations of a village library. 
He said by that term he meant such 
libraries as Bristol has. Do not 
specialize in popular fiction, and on 
the other hand, do not cater entirely to 
the people of culture. Most of the 
books of current fiction in 10 years will 
be dead trash, but the best literature 
will always be wanted. Strive for 
breadth of scope; choose broad books 
rather than the special, and be solici- 
tous to have the fiction and magazines 
of a quality to attract those who are 
not familiar with the best literature. 
One field in which every village library 
should specialize is that of local his- 
tory. All public documents of local 
character, town reports, church man- 
uals, in short everything connected 
with the town, should be collected for 
the needs of the future historian. The 
public library should be democratic, 
not an apostle to the genteels, not over 
punctilious about decorum, and should 
serve the artistic needs of the town 
along with its other needs by providing 
photographs of works of art, either to 
be used in the schools or on its own 
walls. No aspiration can be too high 
to be legitimate, but it may be too high 
to be attained. 

Corinne Bacon, of the New Britain 
institute, followed with an exceedingly 
well-prepared paper on What consti- 
tutes morality in fiction? She said 
that the moral novel must deal with the 
whole of life. A book which preaches 
to get rich, honestly if one can, but get 
rich anyhow, is immoral, and a novel 
which confuses the ideas of right and 
wrong: is immoral. A book may be so 
untrue to life that it is immoral, and a 
book may be such a mixture of the im- 
possible and the realistic that it may re- 
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sult in a false, unhealthy story Truth 
should be the most important factor of 
fiction, and there is often greater dan- 
ger in the false picture of life than in 
the mentioned evils of life. Fiction is 
often made harmful, not by what is put 
in, but by what is left out. The ques- 
tion of morality is a question of treat- 
ment rather than the subject-matter. A 
book may help one person while it may 
hurt another, and likewise a book may 
hurt a person at one age while it may 
help him at another. The main test of 
a book is the personal test. Choose 
your books as you would your friends. 

At 12 o’clock a recess was taken and 
through the thoughtful courtesy of the 
trustees a trolley car was placed at the 
disposal of the guests and a ride was 
taken to Lake Compounce, where din- 
ner was enjoyed. 

At 2:30 the meeting opened with an 
enjoyable paper by H. W. Kent, of the 
Peck Memorial library of Norwich, on 
Library museums. He said that the 
museums of science and national his- 
tory are most valuable, and the day is 
not far away when the scientifically ar- 
ranged museum will become a necessity. 
In our world of today the museum takes 
third place, all systems of education 
having first. and public libraries second 
place. A librarian who has the time 
and taste for collecting and arranging 
bibliographical detaiis of books, such as. 
examples of printing, paper and parch- 
ments, inks, bindings, curiosities of il- 
lustrations from earliest ages down to 
the present time, would be doing a good 
work in instructing his or her commu- 
nity. Local history material, such as 
photographs, engravings, maps, public 
documents of all kinds, should be ar- 
ranged, labeled, and used in the instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 

A. D. Risteen, of the Hartford steam 
boiler company, followed with a help- 
ful paper on Scientific books in a small 
library. He said that he was optimistic 
in most things, but in the realm of sci- 
entific books he was sorry to say there 
were really very few first-class works. 
There ought to be those written in a 
dignified, comprehensive style, but 
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those men who can write such ones 
will not. Every small library should 
give attention to out-of-door sciences. 
Books such as those by Shaler and Gib- 
son are always useful, but books on 
physiology and such sciences become 
obsolete in ashort time. Mr Risteen 
indorsed the following list of books for 
a public library on popular science: 
Appleton’s Library of useful stories, 
Young’s General astronomy, Packard’s 
Elements of zodlogy, Roscoe’s Ele- 
ments of chemistry, Dr Barry’s Bac- 
teria, Hopkins’ Experimental physics, 
Ganot’s Physics, Le Comte’s Elements 
of geology, Huxley and Reynold’s 
Chemistry, Prudden’s Story of bacteria, 
Prudden’s Dust and its dangers; peri- 
odicals: Nature, American electrician. 
He also suggested that the Connecti- 
cut Library association procure the 
assistance of experts to recommend 
books in the various lines of science as 
they are published, rather than rely 
upon reviews. 

The last exercise was an account 
from a number of librarians present, 
who spoke of the special features of 
the past year’s work in their different 
libraries. ANGELINE SCOTT. 

Pennsylvania— The last meeting of the 
library club till fall was held May 23, 
at the Wagner free institute of science 
in Philadelphia. The meeting was 
called to order by Mr Barnwell, who in- 
troduced Dr E. J. Nolan, librarian of 
the Academy of natural sciences. Dr 
Nolan delivered an exceedingly clever 
address of an hour, detailing the Litera- 
ture of natural history. It is impos- 
sible to complain that he did not begin 
far back enough, as he reported Adam 
as being the first zodlogist when he 
named all the beasts of the field. He 
informed his listeners cursorily, that 
Eve was the first botanist and Noah 
the first museum collector, and then 
gave an interesting account of the la- 
bors of Aristotle and the narrow es- 
cape of his works from total destruc- 
tion, describing how the manuscripts 
had been bequeathed to Theophrastus, 
by him again bequeathed to the latter’s 
favorite disciple Neleus, who retained 
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for himself the manuscripts of the two 
philosophers, and hew in order to save 
them from seizure by the Royalty of 
Pergamus, his descendants hid them in 
a cellar, where they remained exposed 
to damp and worms for two centuries, 
when they were sold to Apellicon of 
Athens, who prepared from them a 
new edition of Aristotle’s works, cor- 
recting errors, filling in gaps, and lead- 
ing the way to the recovery of much 
that had been lost or very inaccurately 
handed down. His account of the la- 
bors of Linnzus, and his success in es- 
tablishing the binomial nomenclature, 
was followed up by accounts of the 
great Buffon, Cuvier, and others. His 
address was charming, and gave an in- 
sight into the thousands of volumes 
that go to make up a library on natural 
history. A very cordial vote of thanks 
was extended to him for his interesting 
address, and after the reference of the 
names of some new members to the 
executive committee for election, the 
meeting broke up with the comforting 
feeling that the series of addresses dur- 
ing the past season had been of an un- 
usually interesting and high character. 
At the next meeting an address is to be 
given by James Warrington on books 
of Psalmody, illustrated by an exhibi- 
tion of rare books upon the subject, and 
aided by a double quartette to illustrate 
the growth and development of this in- 
teresting section of music. Mr Barn- 
well closed the proceedings with an 
earnest and cordial address to the mem- 
bers, pressing upon them the benefit to 
be obtained by joining in the forthcom- 
ing A. L. A. convention at Chautauqua. 


The A. L. A. yearbook for 1898 
gives graphic descriptions and direc- 
tions for outings for odd hours at 
Lakewood. The entire lake abounds 
in picturesque roads and bypaths, and 
the visitor awheel, afloat, or afoot can- 
not go amiss in his search for scenic 
beauty. 

There are many interesting places 
easily accessible from Lakewood which 
will repay the time spent in visiting 
them. 
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Library Notes 
MelviP Dewey 


Straight edges.— Many librarians never 
learn how much quicker and more con- 
venient for many purposes is a stand- 
ard straight edge than the ordinary 
Scissors, shears, or even the more con- 
venient knife which many men use so 
skillfully. An uncommon but very 
useful form of small, straight edge is a 
standard P card 7.5x12.5cm. made of 
tin with sharp edges, with a button in 
the center. With this any paper can 
be quickly torn down to the standard 
size for filing in the card index. The 
more usual size is 7.5x20cm. It takes 
the place of both rule and shears and 
is much quicker. For taking short 
clippings from newspapers and many 
other uses, one familiar with the straight 
edge can do the work quicker and bet- 
ter than with scissors. 


Gift lists in columns.—Many libraries 
through carelessness print their gift 
lists in single columns, with long lead- 
ers from the name to the number of 
volumes or pamphlets given. In most 
cases the list would go in half the space 
by using double columns, for nine tenths 
of the entries require only half the 
width. But if one wishes to pad out a 
report with blanks and leaders he could 
at least put the number of volumes just 
before the name, so that the eye should 
be saved the perceptible strain of follow- 
ing the leaders across the page. Some 
readers do not notice this, others do not 
understand it, but the fact remains that 
there is a perceptible strain, and the 
delicate gravity chronometers in re- 
cent years have been able to measure 
and put down in figures what before we 
had to trust totheory. A librarian by 
his position is bound to use the best 
forms in printing, and no one after hav- 
ing attention called to this matter 
should be guilty of using leaders in such 
places when it is cheaper and easier 
to bring the figure close to the name. 


Reading furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge, it is thinking 
that makes what is read ours.—/ohn 
Locke. 


Public Libraries 


Questions and Answers 


Q. 24. What is considered the aver- 
age time necessary to discharge a book 
and charge another to the borrower? 

A. So much enters into such a ques- 
tion that it is not easy to strike an aver- 
age. Much depends on how many peo- 
ple are employed in the work, how dis- 
tant the book stacks are.from the loan 
desk, charging system used, etc. 

Q. 25. Is it customary for the library 
board to consult the librarian on mat- 
ters pertaining to the policy of the li- 
brary before making a decision thereon? 

A. It seems that such a thing cer- 
tainly should be done. In a summary 
prepared by F. M. Crunden the replies 
of 37 librarians to such a question, 22 
answered affirmatively, and the remain- 
der answered “generally” or ‘nearly 
always.” 

Q. 26. What is the average length of 
vacation in libraries in towns of 20,000? 

A. From a number of instances it 
seems probable that four weeks in the 
year is the average length of the libra- 
rian’s vacation and two weeks for the 
assistants. 

Q. 27. What is considered average 
time for preparing a new book for cir- 
culation? 

A. This depends somewhat on the 
book. For an average book of travel 
or history, where there is little doubt 
about classification and catalog points, a 
good average is 30 minutes. A trial ex- 
periment, without telling the object of 
the work, footed up as follows: Check- 
ing bill and order entries, 5 m.; colla- 
ting, 5 m.; cutting, embossing, pocket 
and label, 6 m.; accessioning, 3 m.; 
classifying and marking, 5 m.; shelf list 
card, 2 m.; book card, 2 m.; catalog 
cards, 12 m.; time, 40 m. 

Q. 28. Where can an accurate list of 
the libraries of the United States, and 
statistics regarding them, be obtained? 

A. There is no absolutely correct list 
so far as we know. The list published 
by the Bureau of education in Washing- 
ton is the best source for the informa- 
tion wanted, but that has a good deal 
of ‘dead timber” on it. 














News from the Field 


News from the Field 
East 


The Nichols memorial library at 
Kingston, N. H., was dedicated June 9. 


E. H. Anderson, of the Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburg, has gone abroad with 
his wife. 


John Curtis, of Boston, has given 
$4000 to the public library of his native 
town, Hanover, Mass. 


Ex-mayor F. C. Sayles will present a 
library building to Pawtucket, R. I., as 
a memorial to his wife. 


Dr G. E. Wire, of Evanston, III., has 
been appointed librarian of the Bar as- 
sociation of Worcester, Mass. 


Clara Bidwell, for several years in 
the Somerville (Mass.) public library, 
was married May 18 to C. H. Warren. 


Sam Walter Foss, the poet, has been 
elected librarian of Somerville ( Mass.) 
public library to succeed the late J. S. 
Hayes. 


Isabel Ely Lord has been elected li- 
brarian of Bryn Mawr college, to suc- 
ceed Miss Palmer, who resigns after 10 
years’ service. 


The report of the New Haven (Conn.) 
public library gives the circulation for 
last year as: 105,888v.; number of vol- 
umes added, 2301. 


Everett E. Thompson, of Springfield, 
Mass., has been elected assistant libra- 
rian of Amherst college, to succeed the 
late Edward Dickinson. 


Alice F. Ordway, for I§ years assist- 
ant state librarian of Kansas, died from 
an overdose of chloral, June I, in a 
hotel at Greenfield, Mass. 


The Weeks memorial library, at 
Greenland, N. H., was dedicated May 
19. It is built of pressed brick with 
marble trimmings, and is furnished 
throughout with the latest appliances. 


The city library of Springfield, Mass., 
held a most beautiful exhibition of 
original pictures of St Mark, Venice, in 
the art building on June 1-3. Prepara- 
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tion for it was made by issuing a bulle- 
tin, a bit of artistic work containing an 
annotated list of the principal books. 
relating to Venice in the library. 


John Nicholas Brown gave the sum 
of $200,000 to erect the public library 
building for the city of Providence a 
little more than a year ago. He has 
recently increased this amount to nearly 
a quarter of a million in order that the 
building may be placed in proper sur- 
roundings. The additional amount at 
the disposal of the library trustees will 
enable them to place a porch, entrance 
steps, a terrace and balustrade, with en- 
closing wal] and other needed details, 
around the library buildings proper. 


Central Atlantic 


The New York free circulating li- 
brary opened its tenth branch at 215 
E. Thirty-fourth st June 6. The li- 
brary occupies the three upper floors 
of a former private residence that has 
been altered to suit its purposes. On 
the main floor is a well-selected library 
of about 4000v., which is operated on 
the open-shelf system. In the rear are 
reading tables, and on the second floor 
is a small reference library and a read- 
ing room furnished with all the news- 
papers and magazines. The third floor 
includes the cloak room for the library 
staff, rooms for janitor’s use, etc. 


Central 


The new public library at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., was opened June 4. 


Pauline Helen Hardin, the new state: 
librarian of Kentucky, took her posi- 
tion June 6. 


Joseph Hammond, of Geneseo, III., 
has given $10,000 to the city for a new 
library building. 

The Decatur (IIll.) public library re- 
ports 16 85ov. in the library, and a cir- 
culation of 96,648v. 

Elizabeth B. Wales, formerly libra- 
rian at Braddock, Pa., has been elected 
librarian at Quincy, III. 

A new public library has opened in: 
Decatur, Ind., under the direction of 
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the public school board. Mrs Ira Blos- 
som is librarian. 


The school board of Detroit has 
made an appropriation to sustain a cir- 
culating library of pictures in the pub- 
lic schools of that city. 


The public library of Galesburg, III., 
will be reclassified and a new card cata- 
log made. Clara Samuels has been 
employed to do the work. 


The Wisconsin library commission 
will place reading matter in the form of 
traveling libraries among the Wiscon- 
sin troops in camp in the south. 


The Jacksonville (Ill.) public library 
reports a circulation of 36,971 with 
10,077v. in the library. The open-shelf 
system is followed in this library with 
satisfactory results. 


Mrs. A. F Parsons has resigned her 
position as librarian of Bay City, Mich., 
and will be married shortly to Archibald 
McDonnell, a lawyer of Bay City, and 
who is also a trustee of the library. 


The first report of Cedar Rapids 
{lowa) public library has just been pub- 
lished. The library has been open since 
Jan. 15, 1897, and has steadily increased 
in scope and usefulness since. 


Mary L. Jones has been appointed 
assistant to State Librarian Brigham of 
Iowa, who proposes to reclassify and 
reorganize the library and prepare a 
complete card catalog of the books init. 


The report of the Morrison-Reeves 
library at Richmond, Ind., gives the no. 
of books in library, 20,700; circulation, 
54.421v. Salaries, $2636; paid for books, 
$968 The library has made a govern- 
ment deposition. 


In the absence of the regular pastor 
Dr William Colledge, Prof. Zella Allen 
Dixson occupied the pulpit of the Peo- 
ple’s Church, Aurora, IIl., Sunday morn- 
ing, June 5. The subject of the dis- 
course was The intellectual environ- 
ment of the citizen. 

The traveling library plan, carried 


out by the Women’s council of Minne- 
apolis, is giving great satisfaction. Miss’ 


Countryman reports 825v. received and 
$4655. Twelve libraries of sov. each 
have been sent out, and calls tor four 
more are on our hands. 


The St Joseph (Mo.) public library 
has issued a supplement to the classi- 
fied finding list by printing the linotype 
lists which have appeared in the news- 
papers of that city from time to time. 
The library gives the papers new lead 
in exchange for these lists. 


The report of the St Louis public li- 
brary shows 120,000v. in the library; 
total issue 920,680v.: salaries, $23,000; 
books, $17,000; enrollment, 40,000 per- 
sons; most popular novel, Les Misera- 
bles; delivery stations, 34; besides the 
street-car barns, Y. M. C. A., and Sun- 
day-schools. 


Oshkosh, Wis., is sure now of a pub- 
lic library. Some time ago a bequest 
of $80,000 for a public library was left 
to the city provided a like sum was 
raised by the people. The city was 
able to provide $55,000, which was sup- 
plemented by Senator Sawyer with 
$25,000, thus creating a library fund of 
$160,000. 


The first annual report of the Michi- 
gan City (Ind.) library shows a most 
gratifying condition of the institution. .- 
The library was opened last October 
and the circulation reached 17,846 by 
May 11,120 days. No record has been 
kept of use of books in the reference 
room. The children’s department has 
been very successful. 


The trustees of the public library of 
Cincinnati have organized under the 
new law, which gives the library into a 
board of trustees entirely separate from 
the board of education. The privileges 
of the library are now open to the resi- 
dents of Hamilton county, instead of 
only to residents of Cincinnati. A levy 
of ;%,; mill for the support of the library 
is authorized on the valuation of the 
county. 

Almena R. DePuy has just finished 


classifying the private library of A. L. 
Smith, sr., of Appleton, Wis. Mr 














News from the Field 


Smith has an exceedingly good collec- 
tion of fine bindings, special editions 
_and rare art works. His father was for 
many years president of Wesleyan 
University, Middlebury, Conn., and in 
that time collected a large number of 
books on Methodism which Mr Smith 
has now in his library. 


Librarian Crunden and his wife have 
been the victims lately of misplaced 
confidencé in a woman claiming kin- 
ship with a prominent librarian. The 
woman appealed to Mr Crunden for 
temporary help for herself and chil- 
dren, saying she would shortly be 
relieved by the relative whom Mr 
Crundenknew. Mr Crundenresponded 
to the appeal and also interested his 
wife in the woman. Mrs Crunden soon 
discovered the woman was an impostor 
and none of her tales were true. Mr 
Crunden has since learned that the 
woman is a professional, and as he 
thinks she may try the librarian game 
in some other place, sends a word of 
warning to sympathetic ones in the 
craft. 

West. 


The city council of Denver is con- 
sidering a plan for the consolidation of 
the two public libraries of that city. 


_ The beautiful Hearst library of Ana- 
conda, Mont., was dedicated June 11. 
It is to be a memorial of the late Sen- 
ator George Hearst. 


Edith Tobbitt, who has been acting 
librarian of the Omaha public library 
since last September, has been elected 
librarian of that institution. 


The Anaconda (Mont.) Standard of 
June 12 contained a large supplement 
devoted to a history and description of 
the libraries of the state. It contains 
both valuable and interesting material. 


Carrie C. Dennis, librarian of Lincoln 
{Neb.) public library, reports a circula- 
tion of 86,107v. for the past year. The 
home use of the library has materially 
decreased since the war with Spain be- 
gan. A children’s room was opened 
in April. 
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South 


A new public library has been started 
in Gainesville, Tex. 


The Library association of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has sold its interests to the 
board of education of that city, and the 
library will be removed to new quarters 
and conducted hereafter as a free pub- 
lic library. 


The city of Lexington, Ky., has 
leased the building and books of the 
Lexington library for a term of five 
years. The city will at once enlarge 
and put in proper condition the library, 
assuming all responsibility, and the in- 
stitution will be made a free public li- 
brary. 

Pacific Coast 


Plans are being drawn for a new li- 
brary building for Stanford university 
at an estimated cost of $150,000, and 
with a capacity for 80,000 books. 


Canada 


The report of the Hamilton (Ont.) 
library shows a circulation of 215,462v. 
with 25,110 in the library. The library 
has open shelves except in fiction de- 
partment. 

Foreign 


In the 23 libraries in Berlin, which 
are either public or belonging to official 
bodies, there are over 2,c00,coov. The 
royal library contains over 1,000,cOov., 
the university library, 158,000, that of 
the royal statistical bureau 136,000. 
The war academy collection consists 
of 88,oo0ov., that of the general staff of 
69,700, and that of the royal chancery 
72,600v. 


The great advantage the European 
libraries have over those in this coun- 
try is that they are governmental insti- 
tutions, and the local authorities of St 
Petersburg, Paris, and London have 
the power to compel all publishers to 
donate copies of everything they pub- 
lish. This of itself is a great aid, and 
the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris 
gains at least 30,000 volumes a year by 
this method. 
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Library Bureau Department 
The New Princeton Library 

The new Princeton library does more 
than honor the donor and the college. 
It is an honor to the country; a home 
for a million books, and such a home! 
Towers and gateways, courtyards and 
driveways do not sound like a usual 
library description. This building is a 
bit of Oxford, and its traditions set 
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down in a new-world university. Ar- 
chitectural richness and English asso- 
ciations are its first suggestions. 

Those who are satisfied with mere 
architecture will find endless pleasure 
in the contemplation of its walls. 
Those who, in addition to architecture, 
are practically interested in the work- 
ing details of such a building, have 
still more promise of pleasure, for the 
Princeton library is certainly one of 
the most thoroughly equipped, up-to- 
date institutions in the country. De- 


livery room, printing room, stack room, 
comprising all one wing of the building; 
an exhibition room for art treasures 
and manuscripts, administration rooms, 
storerooms, seminar rooms—these give 
some idea of the working space of the 
library. 

As to the working power, details of 
it would fill a volume. But one of the 
most interesting and typical appliances 





for labor-saving is the automatic elec- 
trical arrangement, by which books 
from the stacks are sent down through 
a tunnel to the delivery desk. 

That delivéry desk cannot be passed 
by witha mere word. It is no ordinary 
affair of only moderate convenience 
and beauty, but a thing of special 
design and adaptation, with striking 
novelties of paneling and drawer- 
space. Like all the library furniture, 
it is made of the finest quality of 
quarter-sawed white oak. and with its 
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massive size and wrought-iron grille is 
quite a distinctive feature of the build- 
ing. In photograph it looks like a bit 
of some old English cathedral. 

The catalogs’ corner, with its solid, 
handsome furnishings, and its leaded 
glass windows, is another bit of decid- 
edly “churchly effect,” and rivals the 
delivery desk for artistic popularity. 

Of great practical interest are the 
fine card ‘catalog cases, holding some 
three hundred and sixty trays, each 
tray so arranged that it can be pulled 
out‘and rested on a shelf, or pulled 
out altogether and taken to a table. 
The general convenience of this elastic 
method is one that will appeal to all 
labrary users. 

The ever-present problem of book 
stack construction has been cleverly 
solved by the Library Bureau’s latest 
development in that line—an adjustable 
clamp-supported shelf, whose detailed 
advantages are rather too technical for 
such a short magazine article. 

Glass flooring is another step “ from 
darkness to light” which is gratefully 
credited to the Library Bureau. Trans- 
lucent rough plate is used for flooring 
throughout the library stacks, and an 
inestimable gain in light and cleanli- 
ness has been achieved. 

We started with enthusiasm over the 
architecture; we are losing ourselves in 
praise of mechanical details. But what 
wonder? Brains and money working 
apace together do not leave much 
chance for dissatisfaction. With such 
a building and such equipment we see 
no limit to the use and power of the 
Princeton library. 


Library Bureau Convention 


June 6 was a day of great interest to 
the Library Bureau, and perhaps es- 
pecially so to some of its western rep- 
resentatives who had never seen salt 
water or experienced a genuine east 
wind. On that day all the force con- 
nected with the selling department of 
the Library Bureau, from all its agen- 
cies, was instructed to report at the 
headquarters in Boston for general in- 
structions and discussion. This brought 


together over 30 men, many of whom 
were heretofore only known to each 
other through correspondence. 

The management of the Library Bu- 
reau, justly proud of its new building, 
containing perhaps the best arranged 
offices and show rooms in the country, 
the largest and most complete and well- 
equipped card factory in the world,a 
printing office widely recognized for its 
‘neatness and dispatch,” and a storage 
and shipping room containing cards 
and cases enough, it would seem, to cata- 
log every library in the United States, 
besides quantities of all kinds of library 
supplies, were anxious that its repre- 
sentatives should appreciate the facil- 
ities and advantages of this new home, 
and become familiar with its capabil- 
ities for turning out work in large quan- 
tities commensurate with greatly in- 
creasing demands, therefore this meet- 
ing was called. 

Many librarians and other people 
using the card systems, while appreci- 
ating the necessity for absolute accu- 
racy in the cutting and filing of cards, 
do not comprehend the effort and cost 
involved in obtaining satisfactory re- 
sults, and even some of the Library 
Bureau salesmen were greatly surprised 
at the character of the work accom- 
plished in this direction. All the card- 
board coming into this factory is made 
by special formula expressly for Library 
Bureau use, and as this formula is the 
result of long and costly experiment, it 
is naturally guarded with great secrecy. 
Every machine used in the manufacture 
of Library Bureau cards has been made 
from special design for this use, and 
cannot be used by any other manufac- 
turer; a careful investigation of the 
complete process of making Library 
Bureau cards leaves no question of 
doubt as to the accuracy of this fact. 


‘A visit to the designing and drafting 


rooms inspired every man with the care 
and nicety with which all details of 
the construction of furniture are at- 
tended. The Library Bureau cabinet 
shop in Boston is a gem, which its Chi- 
cago factory, though more pretentious 
can look to with pride. 
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The convention lasted three days, 
with two evening sessions. 

While this meeting was called for dis- 
cussion of all the great uses of Library 
Bureau goods in mercantile and manu- 
facturing lines, still the library is, and 
always will be, the first consideration of 
the Library Bureau. Consequently the 
meetings of the first day were given 
over entirely to library work, and it is 
hoped that in many cases the Library 
Bureau will be better represented to 
the librarian as a result. 

The attendance of Mr Dewey of the 
Library school at Albany, N. Y., was a 
privilege thoroughly appreciated by 
the meeting. The history of library 
work was gone over somewhat, the uses 
of the various library supplies made by 
the Library Bureau were gone into so 
that they might be better understood, 
and a question box kept Mr Dewey 
busy in a manner which would have 
done well as a sample for an A. L. A. 
meeting. 

The sizes adopted by the A. L.A,, 
and put out by the Library Bureau, have 
proved so satisfactory and so great a 
convenience for filing, that the United 
States government has adopted recently 
the standard size for cards, 7% by 12% 
centimeters for postal cards issued by 
the postoffice department. This adop- 
tion may be considered a great compli- 
ment to the library profession. 

The succeeding days were devoted 
to the discussion of ways and means of 
applying library methods to the trans- 
actions of business houses. 

The New York offices of the Library 
Bureau have also moved into larger 
quarters, and will keep on hand a full 
supply of library fittings for the special 
purpose that librarians visiting New 
York may be able to see and examine 
any detail connected with a library 
equipment. They also have samples of 
the L. B. steel stack. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all persons inter- 
ested in library work to call at the New 
York office, 280 Broadway, for consul- 
tation regarding any department of li- 
brary work. 
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Library Congress at Omaha, Neb. 


The Library congress of the Trans- 
Mississippi exposition is nowan assured 
thing, and will be held in the new libra- 
ry building at Omaha the last week in 
September. 

It will consist of four or five sessions 
extending over three days, in which 
some of the principal librarians of the 
country will participate. The congress 
will be coincident with the Art congress, 
and will be followed the next week by 
the Literature congress, whose program 
is under the direction of Hamlin Gar- 
land. 

The program, which has been placed 
in charge of W. H. Brett, of Cleveland, 
will be based on the broader interests 
of the library, and such questions as the 
Relation of the library to the State, in- 
cluding library legislation for both sup- 
port and control; the Relation of the 
library to schools and other educational 
work; the Value to the community at 
large, that is to those outside of educa- 
tional instruction; the broader phases 
of library methods, with a view to em- 
phasizing the value of liberality and 
methods of library extension through 
traveling libraries and in other ways 
will be discussed. In short, a program 
which will be of interest both to library 
workers, and to those in the community 
who are interested in this work, and to 
whom it looks for support, will be pre- 
pared. 

The Trans-Mississippi library con- 
gress will in no sense be antagonistic to 
the American Library Association, but 
designed to supplement its work and 
create an interest in libraries and the 
library movement throughout the West- 
ern States which will redound to the 
benefit of the A. L. A. While the 
meetings will be arranged with the in- 
terests of the western libraries chiefly 
in mind, the interest and influence of 
the eastern libraries are greatly desired. 

Local arrangements are in the hands 
of a committee appointed by the Ne- 


-braska state library association, which 


indorsed the congress at its last annual 
meeting, 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. TicClurg & Co. 


CHICAGO 





Our LIBRARY DEPARTMENT is devoted exclusively to the 


requirements of 


PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB 
LIBRARIES 


and every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 


The fact that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assort- 
ment of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, 
gives us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from 
our stock the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of 
Foreign Books 


—those for Public Libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when 
possible, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library depart- 
ment in examining and making their selection of books. 


A. ©. McCLURG & CO. 


Wabash Avenue and [ladison Street CHICAGO 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 30z.,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


’ Astrong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucil- 
2-HIGGINS TAURINE MUCILAGE. age of great strength and quick catch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the Schoo! Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion ofall other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, itis unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3oz., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economicai in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.,U.S A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 


N E, WASHINGTON, | Boston Bookbinding 
‘ . 8 —— Company 


| ONON ROUTE | | Rebinding Department 


Cor. Pearl and Purchase Sts., Boston, Mass. 
The meeting of the National Educa- ———_—_—_— 

tional Association at Washington, July We beg to announce that we give per- 

7-12, offers exceptional inducements to | fect satisfaction in this Department to 

those who wish to visit the national | Librarians throughout the United States 


capital. The Monon Route will sell | 24 Canada, inasmuch as our celebrated 
ie : English Flexible Tape Sewing, and our 
tickets for one fare for the round trip Cheap but Durable Styles, are consid- 
(through sleepers), with ample time to | ered the best for Librarians’ wants. 
make side trips to Mount Vernon and We can refer you to some Two Hun- 
other points of interest. Send a two} dred Librarians of University, City, and 
cent stamp for the Monon’s beautifully | Town Libraries. 
illustrated ‘Washington book. We are the Sole Owners and Manu- 
address Frank J. Reed, a. p. a. | facturers of the Neilson Binder Device 
for Newspapers and Periodicals. Sam- 
CHICAGO ples of this Binder gladly sent on ap- 
‘CITY TICKET OFFICE.... plication. 


282 CLARK STREET R. M. TENNEY, Supt. Reb’ng Dept. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Lemcke & Buechner 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


We invite Librarians to correspond with us before placing 
orders. Our facilities for supplying books in all languages are 


unsurpassed. 


Largest stock of German and French Books. 
American Books at Jobbers’ Rates. 
British Books Imported duty free. 


Our firm offers all the advantages of foreign agencies as 
to terms and prompter service, receiving weekly shipments from 
England, Germany, and France. 

Our Monthly Bulletin, besides a bibliography of the lead- 
ing languages of the world, supplies in ‘a supplement critical 
notes on books especially valuable for Libraries, and has become 
the purchasing guide for German and French books in many Li- 


braries. 


Foreign Periodicals at Lowest Rates. 
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The Baker & Taylor Co. 


BOOK JOBBERS 5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


Have just prepared for Libraries a small sixteen-page pamphlet containing 


An Annotated List of Books Relating to 
Spain, Cuba, Spanish and Spanish-American 
Life, the Army, the Navy, and the Growth 
and Influence of Land and Sea Power. 


Nine-tenths of the public’s present reading demand is for books on these 
topics. Sample copies of the list on request, and quotations furnished on 
imprint editions. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 











It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 
the exclusive sales agents for The Braun, Clement & Co.’s art publica- 
tions in the United States and Canada, and shall henceforth endeavor 
to present to their customers and our own, their unexcelled reproduc- 
tions in a way worthy of their artistic merit. 

We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of Bos- 
ton, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, and have in stock at all times 
a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cameron, Foster 
Bros., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to Library and School orders of every 
description. Send five cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL 
Room,” the most complete catalogue yet published on this subject. 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO. 


Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 


257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


SON S porting books free of duty. 


1537157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LI BRARI ES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 

FIVE HUNDRED annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 

Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 





L. B. 
Any Perforating Stamp 


A Stamp for establishing the ownership of: books so 
that they may be identified beyond question. This stamp 
cuts the name into the paper by means of a series of 
needles, and is positively effective, cannot be removed, 
does not mar the appearance of the page or interfere with 
the legibility of the reading matter. Is an absolute essen- 
tial on art plates and other valuable collections. 


Address all orders to 


Library Bureau 
Boston New York Philadelphia Washington Chicago 
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H. H. Cooke R. P. Hayes Walter Hill Almon Burtch 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 


Incorporated 
Booksellers Importers 
General Library Agents 
5 and 6 Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


WE give our special attention to the prompt, 
careful, and complete filling of library 

orders of every character, whether for Public, 

College, University, or School Libraries. 

The importation of books free of duty, and 
the securing of books out of print,and not gen- 
erally supplied by booksellers, are special features 
of our house. 

We are Western representatives of the Bos- 
ton Book Co.,and are prepared to furnish, at most 
reasonable rates, collated sets (guaranteed) of 
periodicals. 

The arrangement of our stock, according to 
the Decimal Classification, will be of special in- 
terest to librarians. We solicit correspondence. 


Hayes, Cooke & Co. 


Opposite 5 and 6 Washington Street 
New Public Library Chicago 
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L.. 6B. STEEL STACK 


> > 


Minneapolis, June 18, 1898 
Library Bureau 
much pleased with the stacks, feeling that 
than we bargained for 
Yours truly, 
J. K. HOSMER 


Library Bureau 


530 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 112 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 


215 Madison Street, Chica 


, Washington 
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THE 


HAMMOND 
No. 2. 


THE STANDARD 











OF THE WORLD 


The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used exclusively by many prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 


PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 


CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 


Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 
FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 


FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 
Send for Catalogue and specimen of “Hammond” work. 
TIN : P ; 4 fe . , " ais a m 
[he Hammond Typewriter Co. 
Home Offices and Factory, 403-405 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 





BRANCHES: 
New York, 167 Broadway 
Philadelphia, 33 & 35 S. roth St. 
Boston 300 Washington St. 
St. Louis, 310 N. Eighth St. 
Cleveland, 43 Arcade. 
Pittsburgh, 237 Fourth Ave, 
Kansas City, 318 Hall Building 
Minneapolis, 3 N. Third St. 





London and Birmingham. 


Send a five-cent stamp to the HOMIE OFFICE and a correct map of the world will be mailed to you. 
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